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The FARM JOURNAL aims to be practical rather than theoretical ; it 
treats upon subjects that are in season only, and in a brief and pointed 
manner. Its contributors are all practical men and women actually 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil, or the management of household 
affairs. It offers no premiums, gives no chromos, inserts no humbug 
advertisements, and is sent to subscribers at 25 eents a year—in 
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Cheap Washes Now in Season. 


EDITOR FarRM JOURNAL:—What does the Farm 
JOURNAL recommend for painting or washing outbuild- 
ings, such as barns, stables, &c., that will not wash off 
easily, and will be cheap (other than whitewash.) 

Newcastle, Del. W. W. iH. 

We can best answer this by giving Downing’s reeipe 
for making a wash, which is said to be excellent as well 
as cheap. It forms a hard surface and is durable :— 
Take freshly-burned unslaked lime and reduce to pow- 
der; to one peck or one bushel of this add same quantity 
of fine white sand or fine coal ashes, and twice as much 
fresh wood ashes, all being sifted through a fine seive. 
Thoroughly mix while dry. Afterwards mix with com- 
mon linseed oil to make thin enough to apply with a 


painter’s brush. This will make a paint of a light 
gray stone color, nearly white. To make it fawn or 
drab, add yellow ochre and Indian’ red; dark stone 
color, add lampblack; brown stone, add Spanish brown. 
All these colors should be mixed in oil, and then added. 
Use on wood, brick or stone, and apply twe coats, the 
first thin, the other thick. 

Another wash, still cheaper, is made of hydraulic 
cement, one peck; fresh slaked lime, one peck; yellow 
ochre and burned umber each four pounds; dissolve in 
hot water and apply with a whitewash brush. 

Fer interior walls a new article is being introduced, 
called calcicake, or compressed calsomine, which is sold 
in fifteen different shades. It is ready for use by the 
addition of hot water; the cost is from ten to thirteen 
cents per pound. We would have informed our readers 
that the wholesale agents for “calcicake’”’ in this city 
are Kobert Shoemaker & Co., Dui tis Lirm does not 
advertise in the FARM JOURNAL, so we shall say nothing 
about it! 





Hog-Dressed Calves. 


A calf should not be fed within six hours of killing. 
Tie a rope to the hind legs, and hang it up clear of the 
ground, and cut the head off just behind the ears. When 
thoroughly bled out put in the gambrel stick, and cut 
off the legs at the knee-joint, then open the belly just 
behind the kidneys, to the breast-bone, then remove all 
the intestines and the liver, lights and heart. (The skin 
is not removed.) Fasten wide open with a stick, and 
hang in a cool dry place for eight to twelve hours. After 
the animal heat is all out the stick may be removed. 
Shipments should reach market before Saturdays. E. & 
O. Ward, of 279 Washington street, New York, recom- 
mend the above method to their customers. Undoubtedly 
it is much superior to the old plan, that involves the re- 
moval of the hide, as the veal reaches market in better 
order. 


iti 


Small Fruit List. 


What to Plant for Profit—Profit Comes from Large Crops. 
Grapes—Concord and Clinton. 
Raspberries—Philadelphia, Brandywine, Bristol. 
Strawberries—Wilson’s Albany Seedling, Seth Boy- 

den, No. 30, Charles Downing. 

Blackberries—Wilson’s, Lawton’s, Kitatinny. 
Currants—Red Dutch, Cherry. 
Gooseberries—Houghton, Downing. 

NEWER VARIETIES—WORTH TRIAL. 
Strawberries—Captain Jack, Cumberland Triumph, 

Great American, Essex Beauty, Crescent Seedling. 
Raspberries — Ganargua, Early Prolific, Reliance, 

Gregg (Black.) 
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THE cold snap on the 25th of March convinced a good 
many truckers and farmers that it is not wise to “force 
the season.” That March contained many pleasant, 
Spring-like days, makes it the more likely that April 
will give us some rugged weather. It is safest to err in 
the way of too late rather than too early planting. 








GOOD BUTTER. 


BY WILLIS P. HAZARD, 
President of the Chadd’s Ford Farmers’ Club, Del. Co., Pa. 


II.—CLEANLINESS. 


The importance of cleanliness in every department 
must be remembered in every stage of making good 
butter. 

First—cleanliness in pasture, and water; the pasture 
should be kept as free from weeds and the trampling and 
defiling of fow!s as much as possible. Only pure water 
should be provided for the animals to drink; therefore 
there should be no hollows to accumulate stagnant water, 
but a running stream if possible. Tainted pasture and 
polluted water will certainly tell upon the quality of the 
milk, as well as bitter weeds. This can quickly be proven 
ts yourself if-ou will remember how soon you can taste 
turnips and other roots fed to them, garlic, etc. 

Second—cleanliness in the stables and milking. If 
the stables are foul, the cattle will not be healthy; and 
when the warm milking is set down for even a little 
while, it will absorb the odor cf.such stables. The 
hands should be clean to milk your cows;#nd the bags 
should be washed from any dirt or mud that may be on 
them, before milking. Cows will sometimes switch 
dirt into the pail with their tails. It is no uncommon 
sight to see the milk-bucket brought up with dirt float- 
ing on the surface of the milk. 

Third—cleanliness of the spring-house, pans, and im- 
plements. As the best butter is made in spring-houses, 
it is necessary that they shall be kept washed thoroughly 
clean of all spilled milk, or other matters that may be 
tracked in by the milkers. Tin milk-pans are the best 
for all purposes, and they should be constantly scalded 
and kept clean. The churn is very necessary to keep 
clean, and it and the pans should be turned up to the 
sun to sweeten. Butter tubs are best arranged with in- 
side shelves, that can be taken out to be cleaned. 

All this cleanliness will be of little use if the butter is 
kept or made in tainted cellars, where it will absorb any 
foul odors, before being sent to market. 

postsiliaisipesaiiictidiesin 


ROOT CROPS FOR STOCK. 


Hints on their Culture and Value—Beets and Turnips, Man- 
golds and Carrots, 

Thomas Gawthrop’s article describes his methods and 
experience in raising mangolds. To this we add some 
further suggestions. First, to insist upon the value of 
root-crops generally—sugar beets, mangolds, carrots, 
ruta-bagas, turnips, etc.,—for all kinds of stock, and 
especially for cows, The time to put in the crop of beets, 
including mangolds, is the month of May, in this lati- 
tude ; as late as the 10th of June will do, we are told, in 
New York State, but, generally speaking, the sooner the 
seed is planted, after the ground is thoroughly warm and 
capable of fine cultivation, the better. Thomas Gaw- 
throp adopts what is known as flat cultivation ; others 
insist that ridging is essential. Mr. Crozier, of North- 
port, N. Y., a well-known stock-breeder and skillful 











farmer, asserts that both for marigolds and ruta-bagas ‘ 
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flat culture, so far as he has observed, always failed to 
produce a good full crop. 

As between beets and turnips, there are advantages 
in fevor of the former. The seeds are put in the ground 
at a season less hot, dry, and insect-afflicted. The cooler, 
moister, and more favorable weather brings them to a 
point where they are feirly out of danger from drought 
or fly, at the time when the turnip is suffering most from 
both. The seed costs more, the weeding, hoeing out, and 
cultivation generally are more difficult and expensive, 
but, on the other hand, mangolds keep later in the 
spring than turnips, they are considered more nutritious, 
they do not flavor the milk, and they give a good color 
to winter butter. it is declared that “ whoever sows a 
patch large enough to test their merits, either in the 
production of milk during the water, or increasing the 
flow during the spring months, before the grass starts or 
rye is fit to cut for green feed, will try a larger one the 
next year.” 

Carrots may be sowed about the time of planting corn. 
They demand a deep mellow soil, and should be sown in 
drills, about 15 inches apart, for hand hoeing, or 30 
inches if a horse cultivator is used. For cream and but- 
ter scarcely anything equals them. During winter a 
peck or two per day for each cow gives a high and beau- 
tiful tint tothe butter, that requires no artificial coloring 
by anatto or other agents. 

Comparing mangolds and turnips again, European 
experiences points out that the former are most suitable 
for the South, and the latter for the North. In thenorth 
of Scotland the Swedish turnips produce fine crops, while 
the mangold is uncertain and poor in its yield. The 
turnips are pronounced preferable for sheep to man- 
golds, but no better for bullocks. 

So much depends upon thorough culture, deep soil, lib- 
eral manuring, dnd freedom from weeds, in the best 
crop (in which we include mangolds,) that all advice 
includes the suggestion to look out, this year, for next 
year’s best ground. One writer suggests raising pota- 
toes, manuring very heavily, and thoroughly ridding 
out the weeds, using this patch next season for the beets; 
in England the crop is made to follow wheat, and the 
ground is manured, plowed and ridged up in the autumn, 
so that the spring finds it a fine mould, needing but 
ee ee eeceed. 

cattle generally, store hogs can be wintered on 
beets, and will keep in fine growing condition. Sheep, 
especially breeding e:res, are benefited by a feed every 
day. A working horse will apparently enjoy them as 
much as oats. In fact, their general use is to keep stock 
healihy; while they hays valuable qualities of their 
own, they aid digestion of other food, and enable the 
animal to avoid injury from high grain feeding. 





Fruit Trees—Spring Planting. 
Important Considerations Regarding the Setting Out of 
Fruit Trees—What Varieties to Plant. 

In the treatment of this subject we shall be concise, 
chiefly stating well ascertained and cardinal facts, viz. : 

1, The enclosure selected should be high and dry— 
whether an eastern or western exposure 
is not important. 

2. Before planting give a heavy coat 
of barn-yard manure, and cultivate the 
ground in a thorough manner. 

3. Get your trees at a near-by nur- 

sery, further south rather than further 
north; be present when they are dug 
up, and see that healthy trees are 
selected, with plenty of fibrous roots. 
(The wood cut shows a well-formed 
top with poor roots; also one of an 
opposite character. Of the two, select 
the latter every time.) 

4. Cover the roots thoroughly, take home, and get the 
trees planted without delay. The roots should not get 

at all, 

5. Plant the same depth as the trees stood in the 
nursery, spreading the roots out evenly, fill in with fine 
earth, press tightly with the feet, and stake firmly. 
Shorten the top and branches of each tree to the same 
extent that the roots were shortened in transplanting— 
usually about one-half of the previous year’s growth. 


6. Trust the oversight of the above work to no one 
Take of the orchard, and file 
m ea with 
im Fate An} As to = 
- Plant chiefly those kinds that are known to be good 





bearers in your own section; following this rule your 
list will be a short one. 

9. No matter how excellent the frait, plant few trees 
that will not bear regularly and heavily. 

10. For most localities where our paper is read three- 
fourths of every apple orchard should consist of Smith’s 
cider. The other fourth should be Summer, Fall, and 
Winter fruit, and such chiefly, as we said before, that 
bears big crops. How- 
ever excellent the ,, 
quality of the fruit, 
if the tree is a poor 
bearer, of what use is 
it? Fruit of No. 2 and 
3 quality rather than 
no fruit? — 

11, The same in re- 
gard to pears. The « 
Bartlett, Lawrence, ”” 
and some old pastare 
field variety, unfit to “ 
eat raw, that bears pro- 
digiously and cooks 
well, are worth a whole 
catalogue of non-bear- apart ae ta 
ers, however luscious PURPLE-LEAVED BEECH. 
their fruit. This principle is worth bearing in mind. In- 
stead of recommending lists of varieties for this latitude of 
the different fruits that might lead our readers astray in 
other sections, we give such as have proved to generally 
possess great bearing qualities in the middle Atlantic 
States. First: 

Apples.—Smith’s Cider, Carthouse, Ridge Pippin, 
York Imperial, Hays’ or Redstreak, Maiden’s Blush, 
Townsend, Red Astrachan, Early Harvest, Early Lip- 
pincott. 

Pears.—Standard, Bartlett, Beurred’ Anjou, Lawrence, 
Rutter; Dwarf, Duchesse. 

Peaches.—Early York, Crawford’s Early, Old Mixon, 
Crawford’s Late, Smock. 

Cherries.—Goy. Wood, Early Richmond, Black Tar- 
tarian. 

Plums.—Wild Goose; Richland. 

In addition to the kinds we name there are others 
worthy of cultivation in every neighborhood, of course, 
but the above are remarkable as prolific and reliable 
bearers, and, under good cultivation, will make profit- 
able returns of money invested in them. 

For a full list of all desirable fruit trees, combining 
the experience of successful orchardists, we refer the 
reader to the FARM JOURNAL of September and October 
last; we also refer him to the GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH 
of March 6th. 


Root Culture—Red Mangolds. 
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EDITOR OF THE FARM JOURNAL :—Thy communica- 
tion is to hand, making inquiry in regard to the product 
per acre of sugar beets, mangolds, etc., and their value as 
food for stock, and also our mode of culture. The only 
kind we have raised to any considerable extent is the red 
mangold. It yields much the largest bulk of food of any 
variety we have tried, our estimated product being on 
several occasions as high as thirty tons per acre. 

In selecting ground for the crop, we take a clean sod, 
manure heavily, either from barn-yard or pig-sty, pre- 
ferring the latter ; plow from sixto eight inches deep ; be 
sure the ground is dry enough to insure a fine tilth, for 
the success of the crop depends largely on this nice 
preparation of the seed-bed, on the following four condi- 
tions: (1) high manuring ; (2) proper preparation of the 
ground ; (3) sufficient good seed, (say three to four pounds 
per acre,) to insure a stand ; (4) clean after culture. In 
addition to the manure plowed under, we prepare a com- 
post in the latter part of winter, from the droppings of 
the poultry, the accummulated night soil, a sufficient 
quantity of fine mould to disintregrate it, and one sack 
of salt, which we turn over frequently to prepare it for 
use. Our ground being ready, we mark light furrows 
three feet apart, and apply a small portion of the com- 
post and cover with two LIGHT furrows, and pass along 
the rows with a light weeding hoe to remove sods and 
stones that would interfere with the drill. Finish by 
passing a roller over them, which places them as they 

should be, almost on a level with the surrounding soil. 
We do not know what drill to recommend, having our- 
selves always used Allen’s successfully. 

The next thing in order is the thinning of the crop. 








The distance we have adopted is twelve inches apart in 
the row, which is thick enough for well grown roots. 
Cut out the young plants with a good weeding hoe, leav- 
ing bunches between each cut, thinning out to one in 
each stand, and with level after-culture you may confi- 
dently look for such a yield as I have stated, and under 
favorable circumstances even a larger one. 

We have not had sufficient experience in feeding roots 
to sheep to offer an opinion about their value. In trying 
experiments to test the value of roots for cows, the time 
occupied must run through a period of at least three 
weeks ; one to try them on their usual feed, one to be fed 
on roots to affect the condition of the animal, and one 
for the final test, and whether it be a single animal or 
the herd, this, with climatic changes, (for it must be 
in winter,) is such as to render exact results uncertain. 
This, at least, has been our conclusion, for the yield of 
butter in that time may differ so much on account of the 
varying conditions of the animals as seriously to affect 
the yield. We feed roots largely before calving, and 
with the best results. 

There is one point well settled with us, namely, that 
they supply in a measure the loss of green food, promote 
the health of the animal, and thereby increase her ca- 
pacity for profit. Our place for storing them is a cellar 
under the barn, which should be well ventilated and 


secure from frost. T. GAWTHROP. 
West Grove, Pa., 24 mo. 19, 1878. 
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Road Mending. 





The man that gave the farmers of America the Pen- 
nock Wheat Drill, years ago, has been trying his hand 
again, and this time it is a machine to mend roads. We 
give a picture of his new invention on thispage. Mr. 
Pennock claims that this machine will do the work of 
thirty men, and will save half of the road tax. Now, can 
this be true? We should like to know. The civiliza- 








tion of a country is pretty fairly indexed by the condition 
of its highways, and it is well for us to consider whether 
our present civilization does not warrant and require 
better roads. We advise tax-payers and supervisors to 
inquire at once into the merits of this ncw candidate for 
their favor. Mr. Pennock will be glad to supply all 
needed information in regard to his machine. 





Two Beautiful Trees. 


In the lists of standard lawn trevs are scarcely two 
more to be appreciated than the sugar maple and the 
purple-leaved beech, illustrations of which we present 
herewith. The maple is so well known as to need no 
words of praise, and the variety which is shown in the 
wood cut is, upon 
the whole, the best 
for shade and or- 
nament in nearly 
all localities in the 
middle Atlantic 
States. While it 
is not so rapid a 
grower as the sil- 
ver or Norway 
when young, yet it 
has more grace and 
beauty than either, 
and grows vigor- 
ously enough after 
it gets a start. It 
is a charming tree 
at all seasons of 
foliage, but especi- 
ally in theautumn. 
The glory of its 
colors in October is a fresh theme for praise and cause 
for admiration with each returning year. 

& The purple beech is of less size, and well adapted to 
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lawns of moderate dimensions. It is of a handsome 
pyramidal form, with abundant leafage, and grows with 
certainty after transplanting, provided it is not too 
large. The leaves, when first put out in the Spring, are 
of a peculiar brilliant reddish color; later they change to 
a dark purple, making it a conspicuous object amongst 


_ the lawn trees, and a fine contrast to the universal 


greens. This purple is presented till Autumn, nearly 
approaching the final fall of the leafage. 


Sweet Corn for Fodder. 


Hints worth taking from a Western contributor on Curing 
Corn Fodder—Varieties to plant. 

EDITOR OF THE FARM JOURNAL :—This important 
crop, when grown from the usual field corn, is very trou- 
blesome in oe curing and Hagges Sweet corn is 
far better; it is le, produces more meres 
and tender sal, i is precing, mere ae ee 
is easily produced by the plan I ado six years ago. 
As it ripens during hot weather, cut it with a mower, 
and at the same time cut an equal bulk of grass. When 
both are cured, commence to stack hay at the manate, 
then alternate layers of fodder and hay. The hay, if 
well cured, absorbs at once all moisture which may be 
left in the corn, and totally prevents damp or mould after 
wards, It can be put up after cutting that it does not 
bleach, but retains much ofits green color. Put up — 
of it, as your cows will strike for better feed than the old 
kind, when this is fed out. As sweet corn is more hardy 
than’ any, plant it by the 25th of April, and cut it in 
very nos weather, so 4 & cure it quickly. 

le Cane, Dodge Co. . RUFUS Mason. 

In response to an "meet from us as to the kinds of 
Sweet corn to plant for fodder Mr. Mason says: “ We 
grow Minnesota, very early sort, but quite low, and only 
moderate in succoring; Darling’s, a little late, twiceas tall 
(as Minnesota,) and succors heavily ; Eight-rowed Sweet, 
larger, later, but not so bushy ; Stowell’s, nosuccors and 
not good for fodder.”” That varieties succeed best in 
Nebraska may do poorly here is quite probable, and it 
is quite certain, as Mr. Mason suggests, there is no use 
of planting any late germinating seed very early in the 
season, in any soil, but a warm, dry one. 
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‘War Preparations. 











Paris Green and Plaster to the Front—Death to the Potato 
Beetle. 

Whether England and Russia will become embroiled 
in a gigantic war at an early day, as the signs seem to 
indicate, we cannot clearly divine, but that a fierce con- 
flict is about to ensue within our own borders we are not 
at liberty to doubt—the battle of the farmer and the 
potato bug. 

While this insect enemy of one of the leading staples 
of American farms proves not to be the terrible scourge 
that its first onslaught promised, yet is a great nuisance 
and hindrance, and must be boldly met and overcome 
each successive season. The sovereign defence against 
its ravages is Paris Green, and the surest and most eco- 
nomical method of using this poison probably has not 
yet been fully learned by those who cultivate the potato. 
A few important facts are generally understood ; first, 
that Paris Green not being soluble in water, the plan of 
sprinkling the vines from a watering pot or “Atomizer,” 
is not as effective as that of dusting the plant with some 
kind of powder in which the poison has been mixed ; 
second, that plaster or soapstone, finely ground, is the 
best medium through which to apply the poison, 

Last season the question was discussed in this paper as 
to the comparative merit of these two substances (plaster 
and soapstone,) several contributors sending us their 
views. In order to get new light on the subject we have 
applied to Messrs. French, Richards & Co., of this city, 
a large and responsible firm, who supply all ingredients 
that the farmer needs in fighting the potato beetle, 
who are in a position to obtain correct opinions on the 
subject, and who have made extensive experiments of 
their own in the direction indicated, They say: 

** Our experience has proven that nd plaster 
is the best made to yw applying Paris Green” We 
have personally made numerous experiments with plaster 
—both land and calcined—ground soapstone, flour, water, 
etc., and have decided that the plaster which we have 
for the last two years prepared specially for this p' 
is far superior in-every respect to any of the other articles 
we have tried; and our experience has been Sactey 
corroborated by farmers who have purchased plaster of us. 

“Tt answers two purposes. First, as a vehicle for the 
Paris Green, and secondly, as a ‘fertilizer peculiarly 
adapted to potatoes, as it retains moisture and Sslenlaton 
the growth, making the tubers larger, smoother and more 





even than where stable manure alone is used. Again, its 
cheapness makes it very desirable.” 

This testimony, if not conclusive, is strong, and de- 
serves consideration at the hands of the potato culturist. 
Verbally this firm states to us what many have already 
learned by experience, that there is a vast difference in 





AN AMERICAN COTTAGE. 


the strength of the Paris Green sold to farmers, and we 
infer from their remarks that the article is often largely 
adulterated, a fact not surprising to those posted in the 
customs of this day and generation. 

In this connexion we cannot but express surprise that 
a really convenient and effective instrument or machine 
has not yet been discovered for spreading the poison upon 
the potato plants, one obtainable at small cost by every 
farmer. We are having the telephone and the phono- 
graph—wonderful inventions, indeed; but we have noth- 
ing with which to dust plaster and Paris Green upon the 
potato row but an old tin fruit-can with nail holes 
punched in the bottom. 
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An American Cottage. 





BY ISAAC H. HOBBS & SON, ARCHITECTS. 

This house can be erected for $2,500, at the present 
time ; built of good frame, sheathed and weatherboarded, 
with gas, bath and heater complete. There is a cellar 
under the whole building, 6 feet 6 inches in the clear, 
containing full closet and pantry accommodation. The 














CEM. s 
First Story, SEconD Story. 
principal floor has a parlor 14 x 16 feet, an octagonal 
library, 10 x 10; a dining-room, 14 x 14 feet; a kitchen, 
12x 16 feet; a scullery, 8 x 12 feet, in which there is a 
water-closet. In the second story there are four com- 
modious chambers the size of the rooms below. The 
attic has three bed-rooms of ample dimensions. The 
first story is 10 feet high, the second and attic 9 feet 
each clear space. Each room has its full accommoda- 
tions ; the rooms are well lighted and ventilated, and 
the plan is simple and direct. 

Drawings are supplied for $50, showing every part 
complete, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Philadelphia. 
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BEFORE the unfolding of the leaves of young fruit 
trees go among them and destroy the nests of the tent 
caterpillar. The eggs will be found in little rings or 





patches on the limbs of the trees. 





Rose ) Gtugs. 
What will penagse f the little green worms that ske! 
tonize the leaves of rose bushes? Q. R. 3. di 


Steadily apply with a syringe whale oil soap to the 
rose bushes, in the proportion of one pound to eight 
gallons of water, for ten days previous to the opening of 
the leaves and when the buds are developing; this is a 
preventive ; a cure is nearly impossible, except to shake 
the bushes and kill the slugs. 
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team, as first payment on 80 
f. 4 mile from’ Haighhee, near sation. school 


hance for a man. a 
ance. J. A. KEYES, Montages, Mich, pas tlmber will pay bal 


Mame AMMOTH CHESTER COUNTY SEED CORN, 
bus. of 56 ibs. Express 
in 50 miles feat ‘Also 


for $1. 2 
changes paid wh at 80 cts. per bushel. BRANDY Wine RABE. 
BERRIES, 80 cto ver 100. WLAND ROBERTS, Pa 











OOT GRAFTS, BERRY PLANTS anp FRUIT 

TREES, of all ki warranted true to name, I will you give 
prices below any other reliable party. 

E. W. HARRINGTON 
Commercial Nursery, Palmyra, N. Y. 

CO O R —Chester Co. Mammoth and Gol« 

dent. Dent Gourd Seed. Selected 

seed, per bus., $1.50; half bus., $1; peck, 75c. SILVER HULL BUCK- 

WHEAT, 1 bus., $1; 2 bus., $1.75. A. 8. CURTIS, , Sommerville, N. J. 





EARLY OHIO POTATO. 


Earlier, handsomer, better, more productive, ont 5 bel small 
Potatoes than Rose. The great eatieanin a eR 50 
T, Weadanme: 


SEED POTATOES 


4 SPECIALTY. 

Standard varieties—Early Rose, Snowflake, Early Goodrich, etc.— 
all selected stock, in fine order, at lowest cash prices. Also Eariy 
Pea Seed. Send orders to 

T. C. DAVENPORT, 107 & 122 Dock St. t., Philadelphia, _ 


PAOLI NURSERIES. 


Send a list of what is wanted an net lowent eten of all FRUIT or 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. PLANTS OR VINES. Address 
JOSIAH A. ROBERTS, Malvern, Chester Co., Pa. 
FIRST-CLASS 


TREES AND PLANTS 


At Very Low Bates. ag try a, pe. each; STANDARD 











PEAR, 0c. each ; ag Strawberries, 
berries, Blackberries, and Cap by ne doz., 100, 1 ,000 or 
—. a Seedling Stre ty 1,000, 4 per 100; Great 
erican, $40 per 1,000 r 
oe and delivered utd without extra charge fe. Price 
oorestown, Burl. 0 Co., N. . Se 


~ ORANBERRY. 


Cranberry Plants in variety by mail. New varieties, ri earls 
and prolific bearers. Send for circular giving mode of a ~~ se! 
+y" etc. — sey pf « Eveot Saget P 7 ~ 

e first qua of paper, of great stren; ‘or D an 
Vines, etc., le walle or fo where joen king and air 
should be excl uded. TROWBRIDGE, 1 Milford, Ct. 


for any pu 
ee 





JAPANESE PERSIMMON. 


A NEW AND DELICIOUS FRUIT. 


s large as an orange and as hardy as the American Persimmon. 
Send for circular and engraving. 


SPECIALTIES :— ona, a Sapenase Mapl 
amellias. py ection of 
pa AND ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS, 
ALL THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES. 
Price List FREE ; Descriptive Catalogue, 10 cents. 


PARSONS & SONS Co., (Limited.) 
see Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


Rhodo- 
and 





2-500; a oo , Raspberry, oy oe Cur- 
SE ED VARL ie reat American — 
10 10 for @1; 100 fr 65," for 940. Wiles ini Aa | ~~ 

wraing, Monarch Satay reen Prolific, er 1000; 
Capt ack mgt Cumberland en 1000. 


amen, “Siatling, Ja Jocunda, 
JOH. OHS 8. CO COLLINS, ‘Moorestown, New Jersey. 


ORANGE COUNTY SEEDS. 


All who wish Pare and Reliable Seed at low  petess, ste should 
send for our Illustrated Catalogue for 1478, m to all 
apaicam™. contains pee and full descriptions of all the New, Nove! 
nd Choicest varieties of V i Field Choice 
Seed P Fra holesale Cat for 
Dealers, free. MAWEING « CORNISH. Goshen, NY > 


POMONA NURSERY. 


FRUIT, SHADE AND OBRN yt TREES, 
GRAPE-VINES AND PLANTS. 

EST eTOAS lena nine inches Lie 
a: Cpescens, 





Great American, 
. BEST RXse mee 
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* ALL communications intended for publication should be addressed 
to the Editor, and should give the name of the writer. 

The Editor desires to receive for publication the experience of prac- 
tical men and women on agricultural and household topics. Let all 
communications treat upon matters of present interest. Everything 
out of season wil! be laid aside until the proper time. 

It is not deemed necessary to send receipts to old subscribers who 
renew unless requested to do so. New subscribers will notice in 
the first copy received (fer April), the Publisher’s signature to the 
subjoined receipt, written with a blue pencil : 

Received Twenty-five Cents in full payment for 
the Farm Journal one year, ending with March, 
1879. 





WILMER ATKINSON, - Editor and Proprietor. 


j@ The Farm Journal is an eight-page paper, 
though this number consists of twelve pages. We have 
added four pages temporarily to accommodate the pres- 
sure upon our columns from advertisers, We make 
this statement so that no one may be deceived into the 
belief that the Fanm JourRNAt is larger than it really is. 
We shall print the paper the regular size for May— 
eight pages—but will enlarge ag&in whenever advertisers 
encroach upon our reading matter space. “GR 
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Aduiteratea Sugars bed Candies. 


A friend well informed in in chemistry says there is not 
much doubt that some of the high grades of refined 
sugar (probably the “ granulated,”) are largely adulte- 
rated with ordinary “‘ glucose,” or grape sugar. This, 
made from potatoes, &., has scarcely more than a third 
of the saccharine value of cane sugar, and its presence 
with the latter greatly reduces its sweetening power. 
Probably we haye not been alone in suspecting that 
granulated sugars were less sweet than some Jess refined 

However, this is a small matter comparatively, 
though the chemical processes by which glucose is pro- 
duced—rags even holding a place amongst the articles 
yielding it—may make us grumble a little; but the 
adulteration of candy and confectionery is very serious 
indeed. Within the past year or two the consumption 
of candies has become simply amazing. No one can 
pass through the streets of this city, or of other cities, 
indeed, without perceiving the increase in the number 
of places where confectionery is sold. Besides the reg- 
ular dealers, the grocery stores now make it a prominent 
feature of their business, and little shops and street 
stands have multiplied on every hand. Indeed, the eating 
of candy, it seems to us, has seized upon the people as a 
diseased habit, like the use of intoxicants or narcotic 
drugs. There are persons, especially girls and women, 
whose cravings for candy are as continual and strong as 
the appetite of a drinking man for his liquor, and it is 
nothing strange, though it is very alarming, ¢: see the 
statistics that result from this universal sugar-eating. 
For instance, the consumption of sugar, per capita, has 
increased from 13 Ibs. in 1831, te 43 Ibs. in 1875. Our 
annual expenditure for imported sugar is just about one 
bundred millions of dollars, and since the discovery of 
California gold and the silver of the Pacific States, we 
have not mined enough of those mine to pay for the 
sugar we have bought abroad, 

Saying this has left us little room for what we intended 
to say upon the adulterations of candy. The lists of 
these are too long to be more than hinted at now. The 
cheaper candies, of which hundreds of tons are sold every 
year, contain some of the deadliest poisons—red lead, 
gamboge, vermillion, chromate of lead, Prussian blue, 
carbonate of copper, arsenite of copper, white lead, &c. 
Terra alba, a kind of clay or white earth, principally 
brought from Ireland, is extensively used, especially in 
“mixed” candies, and cheap “chocolate creams,” In 
some such goods it forms 50 to 60 per cent. of the whole 
weigiit. 

Altogether, these facts, and the long array belonging 
with them are serious indeed. A distinguished physi- 
cian lately gave it as his deliberate opinion that hun- 
aoe of children were annually slain by cheap confec- 

‘onery. 





Pennsylvania Premium Corn. 


For the last month our office has been a very busy 
place, in consequence of the great demand for this corn 
coming from every corn-growing State in the Union. 
We have received several hundred letters and postals 
daily, either ordering corn or making inquiries concern- 
ing it, and it has required a large number of extra clerks 
to keep up with the work, and fill orders as soon as re- 
ceived. We write this to say that if any person has sent 
to us for this seed and his order has not been immedi- 





next fall; but in weak collighi iatbe tortitn totbbedes 


we make no claim of decided merit whatever. It is quite 
possible, in the language of a gardener from northern 
New York, that the szasons there “ are too short for the 
Pennsylvania Premium Corn or the EARS are too long.” 

Next Fall we hope to have reports from the various 
localities where the corn has been introduced, and we ex- 
pect them to be of a favorable character, wherever the 
proper conditions shall have been complied with—good 
soil, good culture, and suitable latitude. 





Chat of Correspondents. 


C. F. M., Crittenden Co., Ark., says that is a region 
where common sense in farming is better known than 
Chemistry. He observes that people there fear the 
FARM JOURNAL is too far north to be of value to farm- 
ers of that latitude. They propose to try it, however, 
and we trust they will find far more than their money’s 
worth of matter applicable to all sections. From Ithaca, 
N. Y., we get the encouraging opinion that the March 
number “does not suffer by comparison with its prede- 

cessors,” and thewriter adds that if he were speaking to 
any one else he would say “it is the juiciest little sheet 
I know of, and if everybody would subscribe for it and 
carry out its teachings, the country would soon be right 
side up again.” (If we didn’t think so too, this would 
make us blush.) From Perry county, Arkansas, E. C. 
Van Dalsem writes, ordering the JOURNAL, and ex- 
pressing the hope that it “does not mix up religion with 
farming.” He thinks an attempt to do this, like mix- 
ing Church and State, spoils both, and adds his opinion 
that a great many agricultural papers are mistaken in 
this particular; “they remind one of the Mexican, 
with his red pepper in every dish.” We don’t do it. 
Nor politics, either. On these matters our readers will 
think as they please, and their minds shall not be biased 
by anything they read in the FARM JOURNAL. Wead- 
vocate practical, common-sense methods in farming and 
housekeeping, and leave religion to the preachers, and 
polities to those who can find no other occupation. 





Selling More Than We Buy. 


Whatever differences of opmion may exist on ques- 
tions of finance, coinage, and currency, we shall all 
agree pretty well that no country can afford, any more 
than an individual, to buy more than it sells. For a 
long period we imported enormously, and ran deeply in 
debt, year after year, to foreign countries. In 1872, the 
year before the crash came, the balance of trade against 
us was one hundred and eighty-two and a half millions 
of dollars. But recently this has been reversed. For 
two or three years, we have been selling more than we 
bought, and thus paying off a part of the immense debt 
we owe to Europe. In the month of February, just 
past, the balance in our favor, not counting specie, was 
about thirty-three millions and a half, and for the 
seven months, beginning with August and ending with 
February, it was about 135 millions. Can we not keep 
this up? Can we not enter the markets abroad with 
our manufactures, as well as our grain and other raw 
products? If we can, we shall keep the balance in our 
favor and be on the road to real prosperity. 


Captured, 


The persevering swindler, who, for over a year, has 
been engaged in collecting subscriptions among persons 








in this section for various agricultural papers without 
authority, has at last come to grief. He was captured 
about three weeks ago in this city, while plying his 
vocation, and was held for trial in the sum of $2,700. 
At the hearing of the case the court-room was crowded 
with witnesses who were victims, and had it been 
deemed necessary a few thousand more could have been . 
called. Adieu, “C. E. Price,” “C. E. King,” “C. E. 
Henderson,” “C. E. Buist”—thou cousin and brother 
of all the seedsmen, and special, confidential agent of 
the agricultural journals! May justice be meted out 
to thee without such discounts as thou dids’t offer to 
subscribers ! 





Roman Farming. 


Cato told the Roman farmers to have large dunghills, 
and so they did, not because Cato said so, but because 
it paid. They industriously collected manure and 
stored it in covered pits, so as to check the escape of 
drainage. They were aware of the benefit of mixing 
together earths of opposite qualities, and of sowing clo- 
vers and plowing them in while green. Lime and mar], 
it is believed, were also employed to enrich soil by the 
Romans. Those old fellows knew 2 thing or two about 
farming, though they did lack adamant plows, Buckeye 
reapers, and harpoon hay forks. 





To the industrious, the prudent, the economical, the 
times are not hard; to the easy-goers, the improvident, 
the proud, they are hard and will remain so. To make 
times good and keep them so, spend less than you earn, 
and keep on that Jine if it takes a life time. There is 
absolutely no other way. 


OvR excellent Secretary of the State Board of Agri- 
culture (Pa.) is wide awake on some matters, it is said, 
but seems to be quite unaware of the existence of the 
Farm JOURNAL. We are sorry—for him. 


TOPICS IN SEASON. 


PPP een 


The Farm. 


Well apparel’d April on the heel 
Of limping winter treads.—LONGFELLOW. 


Corn milis; who can name the best one? We ask 
users, not makers, of them. 

Which runs the easier, a wagon with wooden or iron 
axles? (Question by a Trenton (N. J.) subscriber.) 

Lime is a good manure for clayey soils and plaster 
for sandy ones, because the former retains and the latter 
attracts moisture. 

Let us have the best method of keeping crows off 
corn-fields, or of preventing depredations from these 
birds, for our next number. Who will tell us? 

The earliest variety of sugar corn of good size is 
the Minnesota. Stowell’s Evergreen is really the best 
yet found for the main crop. It will not bear early 
planting. 

Have a place to put all the bones that accumulate 
about the farm. They are worth money, and can readily 
be dissolved by wood ashes and chamber lye or by mu- 
riatic acid. 

The testimony is strong in proof that from five to 
ten bushels more corn per acre can be grown by drilling 
in rows one way, than in hills on the old plan. Yet we 
doubt if the proof is sufficient. 

Ht is poor business to turn the stock out to pasture 
too early; a patch of rye should have been sown last 
fall to furnish, before the grass is ready, a daily meal 
for the milkers. 

Zt 4s the Lancaster Farmer that says rats can be got 
rid of by first catching a rat alive, pouring carbolie acid 
over him and letting him loose again. His friends and 
relatives all take the hint and depart. Worth a trial. 

It should not be forgotten that ice keeps much bet- 
ter if the house be well ventilated. Cover with straw 
or sawdust, but let the air go in and out freely above the 
ice. Experience proves the importance of this rule. 

In cases of caked udder in cows foment the affected 
part with hot water and rub with the hand several times 
aday. Proper feeding and a dry bed will, as a rule, 
obviate the necessity of any treatment for this com- 
plaint. 

Garlic is a source of trouble to some dairymen. Let 














the cows out to pasture where this odorous plant grows 
for a half hour, just after milking; the milk or butter 
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will not tates. In a-week or two the garlic will have 
been eaten off, so that it will do no further harm. 


To color butter, says Hector Wildman, of Bucks Co., 
have a good grade of cattle. A few Alderneys ina flock 
will insure finely-colored butter without the aid of car- 
rots, yolks of eggs or patent coloring liquids. Hector, 
thou art a truth-teller. 

William Dean, of Upper Delaware, last season 
planted potatoes quite early, harvested the crop in due 
season, and then used the small potatoes for a second 
planting. The experiment, he informs us, wasa failure; 
though it was made at the suggestion of E. H. Bancroft, 
living further down the State, who had succeeded in get- 
ting two crops in one season. Further South, we 
should suppose, the above plan might prove profitable. 


The milk question is discussed in a letter received 
from A. Skean, Crooked Hill, Mont. Co., Pa. He says 
that considering what the farmer has invested, his in- 
terest, expenses, taxes, insurance, losses of milk cows, 
freight charges, etc., the man who produces the milk is 
entitled to 4 cents a quart for every 14 cents kept by the 
retailer who delivers it in the city. He asks whether 
the milkmen do not take one day’s milk home and leave 
it stand, skimming the cream off and selling it separately, 
while they deliver to their customers, this day, what was 
so treated yesterday. 

When horses get to playing or racing in a field 
they do not notice the wire at all as they approach 
it, but dash right into it. I find the barbed wire fence, 
which I erected last spring, satisfactory for turning all 
stock but horses. One of my neighbors had five horses 
escape from their pasture; they came running up my 
lane and not noticing the barb wire, went through it, 
breaking the staples or wire, and cutting themselves 
severely. Perhaps friend Carter has never turned 
horses into an enclosure fenced with barbed wire! 

Elk View, Pa. E. L. H. 

There has been no time tor several years so favorable 
for young farmers to begin business—at least in this sec- 
tion of the country. Farms can be bought at fair prices; 
in some cases of forced sales, at prices much below their 
real value; and stock sells very reasonably. Horses are 
once more down to figures such as we paid before the war. 
I attended a sale of fine, well grown six-year-olds, from 
West Virginia, a few days ago, and found the prices 
ranging from $100 to $125 each. A good farm horse for 
a hundred dollars is a safe purchase for a man that knows 
how and where to use him.—S. C., Delaware. 39 


If the cow mopes, don’t fancy she has “the hollow 
horn,” and go to boring holes in her horns forthe purpose 
of injecting vinegar, pepper, or other stuff. The horns 
of a young cow are soft, and warm with rapidly circula- 
ting blood, but as she grows older and the horn has more 
surface, it becomes cooler, because comparatively lIgss 
blood circulates there. In the process of growth a por- 
tion of the center of the bone becomes absorbed, leaving 
acavity. Into this the cold air from the nostrils passes, 
helping to cool the horn. The older the animal, the 
larger will be the hollow in the bone and the colder will 
be the horn. 


We talked recently with a stalwart Delaware farmer 
who stated some facts as to the business in the northern 
part of that State. For a 200-acre farm his calculation 
would be a five years’ rotation of crops—corn, oats, wheat, 
grass, pasture, 40 acres each. Supposing he kept a mod- 
erate-sized dairy, say 12 cows, (expecting to feed some 
beef cattle, besides,) he should need three farm hands 
besides himself, to whom the current rate of wages is $15 
a month, and the usual cost for board, $10 more. This 
makes a wages bill of $900 a year, to begin with, and 
our friend says, if he rented, he should not expect to pay 
less than $1000 for a 200-acre place, increasing his first 
expenses to $1900 a year. With wheat at $1.25, and corn 
at 50 cents, he finds there is small margin of profit. 


Pumpkins amongst corn—yes, or no—is @ moo’ 
question. Dr. Dickie declares that the matter of diuresis 
caused by feeding pumpkins to stock is very much over- 
estimated. He thinks it neither excessive nor injurious. 
Some object to raising pumpkins in corn-fields, supposing 
they injure the corn crop. This objection will hardly 
hold water. [The pumpkins will—Ep.] True, pump- 
kins may be planted so thick that their leaves may so 
shade the ground as toinjurethe corn. But thisis about 
the only way in which they can be of injury, and they 
should not be planted too thick. One seed in every third 


hill of every third row is thick enough to plant them. 
The richer the land the more luxuriantly will the vines 
grow, and the thinner they should be planted. The 
Doctorrecommends “ good cheese or Cashaw pumpkins.” 


The Lawn. 


Few people are aware of the great improvement that 
has recently been made in the cultivation of the Cox- 
comb. Our picture represents the dwarf crested Japan- 
ese Coxcomb, brought out by Nanz and f hone, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and ' 
now offered to the 
public by D. M. 
Ferry & Co., De- ov 
troit, Mich, It $ 
grows about 15 
inches high, with 
a collar of leaves 
under the crimson 4 
head, and small £/ 
collars under the 
smaller heads, as 
shown in the en- 
graving. This. 
plant, in its im- 
proved condition, 
is so easily grown 
and makes such a : 
brilliant display that we wonder it does not more quickly 
find a place among the floral embellishments of farmers’ 
homes. 

White Pines, Norway and Hemlock spruces, and 
American and Siberian Arbor Vites; these are the 
kinds of evergreens to set out. Give the Pines and 
Spruces plenty of room; the Arbor Vites will do with 
less. Other kinds of evergreens may be planted, but 
depend mainly on these. Plant small trees, and do not 
let the roots dry out the least bit while out of the 
ground, 

Tubereses ought to be started in pots in the kitchen 
window, or the pots be plunged in a hot-bed, that a 
good start may be made for them by the middle of May, 
when they may be set out in this latitude. Further 
South, of course, they go in the ground earlier. 

Meehan says: Plant shrubbery. Masses of shrubs 
have a fine effect on a small place. The centre of such 
masses should be filled with evergreen shrubs, to pre- 
vent a naked appearance in the inter season. 


We have in course of preparation an article on foli- 
age beds, which will appear in the next number. A 
lady correspondent has sent us some valuable informa- 
tion on the subject. 

Are the spring rains washing all the richness out of 
your barn-yard manure? The right answer is of vast 
importance to every farmer. 

Bare Spots in the lawn should be sown with lawn 
grass during April, after the surface is well loosened up. 

Evergreens, in this latitude, need not be trans- 
planted until May. 

Take up and divide roots of herbaceous plants. 

Walks should be put in order this month. 

The Orchard. 


We think it pays to spread the coal ashes under the 
trees in the orchard. 

I hope that the extreme encouragement which seems 
to be given by writers on apple culture to the raising of 
“Smith’s Cider,” in preference to all other varieties, will 
not have a proportionate effect. Compared with at least 
half a dozen other kinds of market apples, the Cider is a 
poor sort of fruit, and nothing but its habit of bearing 
regularly saves it from a low place in the lists.—-PoMoNa, 

On a large scale, no way of improving an orchard 
is equal to plowing in clover. Prepare the land care- 
fully and sow clover and nothing else. Plaster at the 
rate of three pecks to the acre. Don’t mow the clover 
but plow in when at full growth. Sow clover again and 
treat with plaster, and plow in again, sowing no crop 
meanwhile, and the fertility of your orchard will be 
wonderfully increased. 

What ails the apple orchard that it does not pro- 
duce the crops it formerly did? Didn’t we tell you a 
few months ago? It wants barn-yard manure, and 
plenty of it. It may want wood ashes, bone-dust, salt, 
lime, a crop of clover plowed down; it may want root 
or top pruning; if old it may want chopping down; but 











if not old, we tell you it wantsa heavy coat of barn- 
yard manare every year for five years. That’s what’s 
the matter! And a drove of hogs running loose in it 
will take care of the worms and perform the necessery 


mulching. 
The Garden. 


The Tuberose is one of the most popular as well as 
most beautiful flowers. A bouquet is scarcely thought 
complete without it. A Western authority says: “In 
selecting the bulbs be sure to get those that have green 
centres or hearts, for where the heart or flower germ is 
decayed, the bulb hardly ever blooms. The bulbs should 
never be planted in the open ground sooner than June 1, 
as the ground does not get sufficiently warm before that 
date. When they are placed in the open ground too 
early, the flower germ is very apt to decay, and it is often 
that the whole bulb will rot if placed in the ground be- 
fore the weather is warm. It does not seem to be gener- 
ally understood that the bulb must be two, and sometimes 
three years of age before it will bloom. As a general 
rule they bloom the second year. The bulb that blooms 
once never blooms the second time, but the young bulbs 
which are found clinging to the old one will bloom as 
soon as they have acquired the proper age and size.” 


In making a new truck patch or garden, haul on 
manure five inches deep and plow under five inches ; 
plant what you like, it will grow well while young and 
bear heavily and ripen fully when old. Add two inches 
of manure every spring thereafter. We still think our 
former advice is good: extend the boundaries of the old 
garden and cultivate by horse-power. Throw away the 
spade and hoe and turn in the plow and cultivator. The 
women folks, especially, will find this a vast improve- 
ment upon the old order of things. 

Potatoes flourish well in heavily manured sod, The 
Peerless for profit in this locality; the Early Rose for 
the home table. The following is said to be a good for- 
mula for a fertilizer for this crop:—30 pounds wood 
ashes, 30 pounds of air-slaked lime, 20 pounds of fine 
salt, 15 pounds of bone dust, 15 pounds of plaster; the 
whole to be thoroughly mixed. An ounce of this com- 
pound in each hill of potatoes will tell a good story at 
harvest time, 

Last season « Mr. Underhill, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., is said to have sold $100 worth of strawberries 
from nine square rods of ground. This is at the rate of 
$1,600 peracre. He put on the patch a heavy coat of 
horse manure in the fall, and in the spring 4 ton per 
acre of good superphosphatesand plaster ({ plaster), H 
possesses the true secret of success in gardening—heavy 
manuring. 

** What work would you recommend on”small fruit 
culture ?’”—J.8.8., Lebanon, Pa. The following will 
be found useful: ‘ Roe’s Manual on the Culture of 
Small Fruits,” price 50 cents; “ Fuller’s Small Fruit 
Culturist, price $1.50; “Parry’s Forty Years Among 
Small Fruits,” price 25 cents. We furnish all books 
at publisher’s prices.—EDITOR. 

In preparing your seed beds, don’t rake the surface 
fine, and deave all beneath lumpy and rough. A rule 
almost exactly the reverse would be better than this. 
The plant roots enjoy a fine mellow bed, while the sur- 
face, if pulverized so thoroughly, is beaten down by the 
first rain, and then baked and dried intoan air-tight crust. 

Do not cast aside the old qr te Fey William, 
petunias, phlox, oo slippers, verbenas, 
chrysanthemums, Canterbury bells—for any new-fan- 
gled flowers. There are many new and desirable thin 
in the floral world, but it will not do to discard these old 
jewels of the garden and lawn. 

Of dwarf peas Little Gem and Blue Peter are as 

- at for the main late crop the Champion of 

ngland is still not excelled, The Improved Daniel 

O'teurke. Henderson thinks, is the best early round 
pea that requires sticking. 

There is a great difference in the quality of cabbage. 
A friend informs us that the Drumhead Savoy, for home 
use, is s ior to all others. For market there are 
other kinds 1 more profitable, because larger. 

Don’t plant till the ground is fit. Asa rule = 
gain nothing by premature gardening. When the clods 
crumble thoroughly under th2 pressure of your foot, the 
ground is dry enough. 

Dust young cab ants with sulphur and plaster 
to check 1 the  oeniate bck jumping beetle, that some- 
times attack them. 

Guane is particularly acceptable to the” cabbage 
plant. 
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~ THE HOUSEHOLD. 


—— APAREADLS AAA LOO 


The Homes of e Nation are ite Strongest Forts. 


HOME TOPICS, No. 12. 
BY FAITH. 


I said in the last Farm JouRNAL, that in the present 
number I would tell how I plant flower seed. It may 
seem a very simple thing to do, yet I have little doubt 
that much of the best seed is lost annually from im- 
proper planting. For some years I have used a smal] 
hot-bed to start my plants, though I do not sow seed 
very early; a little “ bottom heat” assists to preserve an 
equable temperature during the most changeable of our 
seasons; and the sash protects from cold nights and rain ; 
but this is not necessary, while the right preparation of 
the surface soil 18, if it is only in a flower-pot. When 
my gardener says the bed is ready, I go with an old wire, 
flour-seive, and rub the earth though it, till this fine 
earth is an inch deep all over the bed ; this does not im- 
prove the looks of oue’s hands, but I do not consult them ; 
all lumps, sticks, ete., are of course thrown out. A stick 
will serve to mark a row for seed, but before sowing it, I 
press the earth in the row perfectly smooth and firm with 
my finger, to avoid any cracks into which the seed might 
fall; aftersowing I cover with the least possible quantity 
of fine, dry sand; these precautions are needful to prevent 
the seed being covered too deep ; florists say seed should 
have its own thickness of earth over it; with some varie- 
ties this would be almost no covering at all ; but it con- 
veys the idea. The bed must then be be kept damp, not 
wet, till the young plants show ; in fact, itshould NEVER 
be allowed to remain dry ; a thorough wetting just before 
sundown, and immediate closing of the sash, if you use 
one, is best for young plants. When old enough to set 
out, I hoe and rake the bed which they are to occupy, 
(I have my whole garden spaded and manured when my 
hot-bed is made); and give it a slight sprinkling, then 
mark the places for the plants. Ifyou have allowed the 
seed-bed to get very dry, it will be best to run the trowel 
down on each side of the plants to be moved, and give 
them a good soaking; but if the earth is loose and damp, 
as it should be, it is only needful to slip the trowel down 
and lift the plants slightly, so tha’ 1e roots will come 
without breaking; now divide the » carefully, and mak- 
ing a small hole with the trowel for each one, hold the 
young plant exactly in the position it is to occupy, and 
fill the hole with water ; before it soaks away, crumble 
fine earth in till the hole is filled, packing it firmly about 
the roots, and put DRY earth over the surface; with a 
little protection from the sun for a few days, plants thus 
set out will grow “right off;” at least I never had any 
trouble with them. I generally follow the florist’s direc- 
tions with regard to the distance plants should be from 
each other, unless experience teaches me differently ; 
petunias, for instance, should be set “six or eight inches 
apart;” now, I suppose, by nipping out the centre 
shoot and sc making them branch, they would cover the 
ground; but I have had good results from an old bed 
which has seeded itself year after year, and in which 
the plants come up almost as thick as. grass. I 
forgot last month to mention pansies as the very best 
flower for early blooming in a warm, shady border; 
plant them late in the spring, and keep the buds pinched 
off till October; the fall and spring bloom will be very 
fine; mine were still in bloom on the 20th of last Decem- 
ber, and I picked yesterday, March 8th, one which was 
five inches in circumference, and not an extra either. 

I see that a lady wants to know if it is best to wash 
lamp chimnies at all. I too have heard that they are 
less liable to break if unwashed, but I never heard the 
philosophy of the statement, and it bothers me to know 
how they could be kept clean. I’d like some one to give 
the “reason why,” and suggest a mode of cleansing. 

The Editor asks for “moth items.” I never have any 
trouble with moths; my only protection is linen bags, 
in which, after careful ing, I place ai] my woolens 
and tie up tightly; blankets, and any special articles, I 
wrap first in newspapers, thus making ‘assurance doubly 





sure.” TI have linen bags for for I use mat- 
eG any Segre fag yp 43 woolen 
scraps. Furs are best kept in boxes, with 


over every crack, for moths cannot get 


th —. 
Now I will conclude for the t with a ginger cake 
resins, which gives great exticlvotion to may fharhiy 
GINGER CaKES.—Two cups sugar; two cups mo- 
lasses; two cups lard (scant,) two eggs ; one teaspoonful 
soda; one tab vinegar; seven cups flour; gin- 
ger to taste ; roll thin ; bake quickly. 





Suggestions for Soup. 

Some “don’t like” soup at all. Some declare that 
their impaired digestive powers do best on solid food. 
Yet the French, the most frugal and most thrifty of 
civilized people, make soup one of their chief articles of 
diet, and enjoy it and thrive on it. Their “ pot au feu”— 
pot over the fire—receives all the bits and scraps of meat, 
and these, slowly simmering a day or two before they 
are needed, produce what all the manuals of cookery 
continually refer to as “ stock”—that is, material for 
soup-making. For it must be understood soup is not 
necessarily broth, and this stock of meat pieces being 
simply one of several articles suitable for the purpose, 
may or may not be used in the cook’s preparation of her 


soup. 

But what I intended t6 say in this article is that one 
great object in cooking the meat beforehand is to let the 
liquor cool, and then remove completely and cleanly all 
the fat that has risen to the top. No hygienic cook will 
serve greasy soup, nor will any cne with a respect for 
his liver eat it. A very sensible newspaper article on 
soup-making that lies under my hand, seems to appre- 
ciate this and says: ‘ Be sure and skim the grease oft 
when the soup first boils. * * * Remove all the 
grease. * * * Be sure not to have any fat floating on 
the surface.” Yes; very well; but doing this is not 
doing it half so well as if the liquor had been prepared 
beforehand and the fat, all risen and cooled in a cake on 
the surface, had been removed entirely. No “skimming” 
will be so effectual, and skimming is not the right way 
to effect the desired result. Prepare your “stock,” boil 
out your meat juices beforehand, is the rule of sound 
cookery. 

Of course, in preparing your stock, it must simmer, 
not boil hard. The one process extracts the juices of the 
meat; the other closes the pores and imprisons them. 

Highfield Cottage, March, 1878. Susan. 
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The War Against Moths. 

Secure your furs and woolen winter clothing from the 
moths, as soon as you lay them off forthe season, Under 
this head correspondents have sent us a number of sug- 
gestions. One says she provides large linen bags in 
which she places all woolen articles, after making sure 
that the moth pest has not already taken lodgings therein, 
and tying the bags tightly, hangs them away in the garret. 
“ Blankets, carpets, male and female attire, and ‘pieces,’ 
each sort has its own bag, and in thirteen years I have 
not lost a single article so secured.” Prescribing the 
same careful shaking and brushing, to begin with, another 
says: “Sew the articles up in cotton or linen wrappers, 
putting a piece of camphor gum, tied up in a bit of 
muslin, into each bundle, or into the chests and closets 
where the articles are to lie. No moth will approach 
while the smell of the camphor continues. When the 
gum is all evaporated, renew it.” 

Besides linen and cotton bags, brown paper is found 
an excellent cover. It is said to be the secret of the fur 
dealers, who make no small sum, every summer, in pre- 
serving furs for their customers. Newspapers, too, will 
answer very well. Another of our contributors says: 
“ Nothing excludes moths more certainly from furs or 
woolens than to envelop them completely in thick brown 
paper, pasting up the edges securely. An empty whiskey 
barrel is quite as good as a cedar chest for keeping af- 
ghans, rugs, and such larger articles in.” This, we 
would remark, is exactly the right kind of a whiskey 
barrel for every purpose—an empty one. But, if full, 
don’t empty it just on account of the moths! Besides 
the well-known camphor-wood and cedar-wood chests, 
paper barrels have recently been invented for the pur- 
pose. They have paper heads, over which paper is 
smoothly and closely pasted, making the case perfectly 
moth-tight. 

In using camphor wrap it up, or it may injure fabries 
with which it comes in contact. This is also to be re- 
marked of “insect powders”; be careful they do not 
affect delicate colors in the goods placed with them. 
When furs are put away, care should be taken that 
every hair is brushed smoothly into place, and a soft old 
linen handkerchief should be folded around them before 
they are put into the box. Sealskin is said to be proof 
against moths—but furriers state that carelessness in 
wearing and laying it away with the surface roughened, 
does it great injury, 

Here are the hints of still another correspondent of the 
FarM JouRNAL: “Screens in the windows will serve 








in a measure to keep out the moth-fly. In going through 
the house, wherever they are seen, be careful to destroy 
them, which may be best accomplished by clapping a 
damp towel as dexterously as possible on them, to avoid 
leaving an unsightly mark. Sometimes they stow them- 
selves in inaccessible cracks and far out of reach. In 
such cases, at night take a lamp into the room and re- 
move it very slowly out again. The moth will generally 
follow the light. In roomsand stairways not much used, 
seatter gum camphor under the edges of the carpet and 
wherever it is lapped. Eternal vigilance seems to be the 
chief price to pay for immunity from all such pests.” Of 
moths in carpets we can speak next month. 





ee 


Oat-meal for Breakfast, 

In the last five years, the consumption of oat-meal, in 
this country, has probably increased twenty fold. People 
differ so much in their likes and dislikes that we do not 
insist on anybody eating oat-meal because somebody else 
does, but the great growth of its popularity is beyond 
doubt. Generally, the Irish and Scotch meals have been 
considered best, but they sell comparatively high, and 
persons well acquainted with the subject say that the 
Akron meal, from Ohio, is just as good. This can be 
had at the city grocery stores, (and at some of the country 
ones, doubtless,) for about seven cents a pound—some- 
times “ four pounds for a quarter.” Recently an article 
made at Ravenna, Ohio, has been introduced which we 
have bought at five cents a pound. It is claimed to be 
equal to the Akron. 

Oat-meal should be well cooked. As it is usually 
made a breakfast dish, it may be soaked over night, and 
then boiled, like mush, for say half an hour, while the 
other parts of the breakfast are getting ready. Nodoubt 
it is most wholesome eaten plain, but the temptation to 
use various “ dressings ”’—generally sugar and cream—is 
too strong for any except very firm health-seekers. But 
where these are eaten, it should be, as the Friends say, 
“in moderation.” SUSAN. 





“Al Housekeeper” writes: “I approve, in theory, 
these modern ideas about broiling. But it is a fizzling, 
sputtering, grease-burning, smoke-diffusing business in 
practice. I try and try faithfully, but I find that the 
fat drips into the fire, and burns, for as the meat lies on 
the gridiron or broiler and is partly exposed to the heat 
beneath, whatever fat there is is certain to be melted. 
All this is unpleasant ; it greases my clean stove, besides. 
And so, I am very apt, I admit, to put my steak into 
the frying pan. This I have very hot, to begin with, and 
the meat coming in contact with it, has its outside seared 
and the pores closed, so as to confine the juices almost as 
effectually as in broiling. Still I should like to hear 
more on this subject. Perhaps some smart cooks can 
broil without making so much odor of scorched meat and 
burning tallow.” 

“Good shoes for children, where are they ?”” This is 
the despairing cry of a parent who complains to the 
FARM JOURNAL that all the children’s shoes he can find 
are badly made or made of poor leather. It does seem 
strange that there is not enough demand for good shoes 
of children’s wear to induce at least one manufacturer to 
produce them for the general market. In our youth, a 
pair of shoes, mended once or twice, would last a year ; 
now, & lively youngster takes half a dozen pairs in that 
time. 

The habit of personal neatness ought to be inculcated 
in boys and girls, Their private apartments should be 
provided with eight things, viz: mirrors, washstand, 
soap, towels, combs, hair, nail and tooth brushes. The 
“latest style” is not of half the importance of personal 
cleanliness, 

Every married woman is personally acquainted with 
a@ man who will sit right alongside of a stove and let the 
fire go out. Soa married woman suggests to us. 

How to do Things. 

Stow and long cooking will make tough meat tender. 

Clams must be thoroughly cooked, to be wholesome 
eating. 

It costs less to keep'a coa) fire over night. than to 
leave it go out. Sallie Ann Ivins says so. 

Last Fali “Faith” gave some excellent hints on 
house-cleaning in the FARM JoURNAL. They are worth 
referring to now. 

At this season of the year, out of respect for their age, 
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(if not at all seasons, in order to do them justice,) pota- 
toes should be baked. 

The shad, prince of all fresh-water fish, will grace 
the breakfast table in this latitude and longitude this 
month, However you choose to cook it, DON’T soak the 
fish with lard. 

After the proper cooking of a beef-steak comes the 
immediate eating thereof, if it is to be found perfect, says 
Miss Corson. Yes; and that’s true of pretty much all 
cookery. 

We notice in some papers a recipe for mince pies 
without meat. Oh, no! this won’t do for our readers. 
As well have cherry pie without cherries, or Boston 
baked beans without beans. 

Hard butter in warm weather is provided for by M. 
Y. W., Kennett Square, Pa., thus: Take one teaspoonful 
of sal-soda, and one teaspoonful of alum for twenty 
pounds of butter; pulverize and put in when you begin 
tochurn. Do not mix the two together until put in the 
ehurn. ° 

The Dutch method is to place all the bed-clcthes on 
two chairs near the open window every morning and 
leave them to become purified by the action of air and 
sunlight until noon. The idea of “ making beds” early 
in the morning without thorough airing of the clothes is 
abominable, to speak mildly. 

Fruit Cake.—Four eggs, one cup of butter, one cup of 
sugar, one of molasses, one of milk, three of flour, two 
pounds of raisins chopped fine, quarter pound of citron, 
one nutmeg, one-half teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one 
of soda; bake an hour and three quarters. This is a 
tried recipe and I consider it very good.—Miss 8. R. W. 

Kennett Square, Pa. 

We have found a man over in Jersey who knows 
how to clean an old paint brush. To one pint of water he 
adds a lump of salsoda the size of a walnut and ahalf 
pound of soap; in this immerse the bristles and boil 
gently from one to two hours. This, he says, will do it. 
By first washing, then greasing the brush with tallow, 
after using, it will keep in good condition out of water. 
Phis from H. A.G., Atco, N. J. , 


Clams are in season when oysters are not, and this is 
the last month with an “R” init. For clam soup, take 
twenty-five clams, finely chopped, add three quarts of 
water, boil half an hour, add one pint of milk, one 
onion chopped fine, thicken with butter and flour mixed 
together. Beat three eggs well, and pour the soup over 
them boiling hot. Mrs. W. J. T. 


To keep ante away from any particular article, (the 
sugar-bowl, for instance,) Mrs. R. B. McI. says, make a 
complete circle with common white chalk, and place the 
articles inside; it is no less singular and simple than it 
is true that not a single ant will cross the line. Can any 
of our readers tell how to drive away ants altogether, 
especially the little red rascals that sometimes infest 
closets and pantries ? 


Speaking in high terms of the merits of potatoes, 
when nicely cooked, Mrs. C., in the Germantown Tele- 
graph, says to boil potatoes let them lie in cold water six 
hours at least before boiling, twelve hours not being too 
long for quite old potatoes—such as we are now generally 
eating. She adds that an excellent plan to make old 
potatoes mealy is to turn them into a cloth and rapidly 
shake them about, or take them one at a time in a cloth 
and slightly press them. 

4 good omelette can be made thus: Six eggs, one 
teacupful of sweet milk, one tablespoonful of flour, one 
teaspoonful of salt. Separate the eggs, beat the yolks in 
the vessel in which it is to be mixed, add the flour first, 
then milk and salt. Lastly the whites beaten to a very 
stiff froth; stir together gently; pour in a baking pan 
where a lump of butter the size of a hickory-nut has been 
melted so as to thoroughly grease the pan; bake in a hot 
oven, serve as soon as done, which will be in fifteen or 
twenty minutes. E. E. H. 

af L. A. H., Port Herman, Md., will try the following, 
she will have good, plain fruit cake: Take two teacupfuls 
raisins, chopped fine ; two of currants, rolled in flour, and 
with the raisins; one téeacupful of citron, one of milk, 
one of butter, four of sugar, four of eggs, two teaspoonfuls 
cinnamon, two of soda; one lemon pulp, and the juice, 
after the outside is grated off; flour sufficient to make a 
stiff batter. (If nocitron is to be had, use another lemon 
in its stead.) Put into three-quart pans, bake one hour 
in an oven suitable for bread.—D. A. P., Ithaca, N. Y. 





Oh, yes! there is no difficulty about making good 
coffee ina common (American) pot: Five tablespoonfuls 
of coffee, one teaspoonful of egg, moisten with a little cold 
water, pour on one quart of boiling water; let it boil two 
or three minutes, then take it off the fire, pour a little 
out and put it back, add a little cold water to settle it. 
A great deal has been said about making coffee, but in 
my estimation everything depends upon the manage- 
ment of the cook. Some will make it and let it stand 
a half-hour or longer, while they get the rest of the meal. 
This is wrong. It should be made at the close of the 
preparation of the meal, not atthe beginning. R.L.R. 

Spring Ridge Farm, N. J. 

This ie what Mercy Floyd knows about making 
whitewash: For outside work, to one bushel of fresh 
burned lime add one quart of salt and two pounds of 
tallow, melted with the tslaking lime; mix thoroughly. 
For inside work use a portion of skimmed milk to mix 
the wash, and to give the walla clear, bright tinge, add 
a very small quantity of indigo. If the wall is “ smoky” 
use one-eighth ounce of extract of logwood also; and to 
prevent the lime rubbing off by contact with wearing 
apparel, use to one quart of the wash two ounces each of 
dissolved alum and white sugar. - This mixture glazes 
the wall, though the sugar tends to make it yellow.” 
Mercy is an experienced housekeeper. 


Hygienic Hints. 

We never publish anything in this department in 
the way of “cures” that contain ingredients that, if ap- 
plied as recommended, can do harm. We have sent us 
many “ wonderful’ remdies that may have the highest 
merit, but which we do not print, because they are all or 
in part composed of poisonous substances. Our idea is 
that the simplest remedies are the best, that if a reason- 
ably healthy person will attend to a few plain rules of 
hygiene, no physic is needed, and that drugs of all kinds 
should be avoided if possible. These views, we are glad 
to know, are becoming popular, and are acknowledged 
to be correct by many intelligent physicians. 

For neuralgia boil a small handful of lobelia in a 
half pint of water until the strength is out of the herb, 
then strain it off and add a teaspoo ful of fine salt. 
Wring cloths out of the liquid as hot as possible and 
spread over the part affected. It acts like a charm. 
Change the cloths frequently. After the pain leaves 
protect the place with soft dry covering until all per- 
spiration is over, so as not to take cold. 

Persons suffering from corns can obtain instant relief 
by having their corns taken out by a knife. We know 


,several persons who have corn doctors and pay them by 


the year. Who wouldn’t part with a good fifty cent coin 
rather than retain a bad corn? 

A friend of ours, who is at times troubled with sleep- 
lessness, can overcome the tendency by rising from his 
bed and rubbing his body with a dry towel that has been 
previously wrung out of salty water. Those who suffer 
in this way may obtaias relief by the method adopted by 
our friend. e 

Perfect digestion, and consequent extended good 
health and long life, require that food should be slowly 
and thoroughly chewed before being swallowed. We be- 
lieve persons who bolt their victuals seldom live to be old. 

Bilious headache may sometimes be cured by drink- 
ing two tablespoonfuls of finely powdered charcval, dis- 
solved in a half tumbler of water. 

Ringworms may be cured by an application, daily, 
of vinegar in which an old-fashioned copper cent has 
lain for a day or two. 

A loop made of horse hair is useful in many cases in 
removing motes from the eye. Workers insteel use this 
method. 

Hn case of a burn apply dry flour to the part, and 
keep covered from the air. 

We told \ast month how to avoid spring fevers. Try 
the remedy then given. 

Wanted to Know. 

A cure for.sick headache. 

What will cure toothache? 

Where to get a good burglar alarm. 

The price of a good farm in Virginia. 

How to destroy lice on canary birds? 

How to restore a person who has fuinted to conscious- 
ness. 


The best market strawberry for Eastern Pennsylva- 
nia; also, the best for family use. 








Dr. LAWRENCE, of Hot Springs, Arkansas, wants to 
know how to make “cream cheese.” 

Still uninformed—the person who inquired last month 
for the best playthings to amuse children and keep them 
oceupied. 

Wuy does not the FARM JOURNAL devote six pages 
to telling how good the other six pages are, as some of 
its competitors do? (The answer is that our readers are 
intelligent enough to find out for themselves whatever 
of merit the paper has.—Ep.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PAL PPP LLP LEI BAL 





“ADVERTISERS like to hao which paper benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering any ad- 
vertisement in this paper, will please state that they saw 
it in the FARM JOURNAL. 








ART PHOTOGRAPHY, 


RAYON AND INDIA INK PORTRAITS, 
IMPERIALS anp CARTE DE VISITE. 

remeueens > & PHILLIPS, 
1206 Chestnut Street, , Philadelphia, Pa. 


WEST CHESTER 


STATE NORMALSCHOOL. 


The 8 paaes session will commence pomDex. MARCH 25, 1878, 
For catologue and terms, address GEO. . MARIS Principal, 
West Cuxster, Pa. 


G. BYRON MORSE’S 


Popular DINING Rooms, 


912 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Are next door to the office of this Journal. Our readers will find there 
an excellent arated and Lunch at extremely low priges, Try it 


BARLOW, 


AVERILL 


45 S. Sccond St., (Bel. Market), Mhiladelphia, Ia. 
Has a great variety of the New Styles 


Queen Anne and Eastlake Furniture, 


ie ASH OR WALNUT, gp tlbra with a large stock of all the intent de- 
signs of Meg ths a, catng Ya pintag-soam Se Cottage Furni- 
Also, Wo <r ngs of various 
Bedding, Mativennes of Was ah a Folding and Orien 
tools, &c. -, at very low prices. 


NEW AND RARE ROSES. 


We offer 50,000 well rooted, young Hy. 
Perp. and Tea roses grown from our collec- 
tion of over 500 varieties. 1.00 —_ doz. by 
mail; #7.00 per 100, per exp Also 
30,000 one year, well estab fished planits 
for immediate blooming. 


terns, 
Chairs, 


Hy. Perp. and Noisettes, 4 per Doz, #20. 
per 100, Teas and China, $2.50 per Doz. #16, 
per Catalogues sent ‘for 3-cent stamp. 


MILLER & HAYES, 
Mt. Airy, Phiia., Pa 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS. 


A will send a sample lot, consisting of 3 Roses, 2Geraniums, 2 Ver- 
as, 1 coleus, 1 Fuchsia, 1 Petunia, and 1 Heliotrope, for $1.00, 
Postage pre paid - any address. Send for catalogue. 
E. - DARLINGTON,  Doy ‘lestown, Bucks county, Pa. 


P. EMBREE’S 


memel Bitter Dairy ln 
mea, Peet Works, 


Churns, Powers, Butter 
Workers, Printin > 
WEsT VEST CHESTER, | 












— Naty me) ts, Shipping Boxes, etc. 





UTTER MOULDS, —Made of hard polished wend 
ice $3 by mail, for 


with any design , or initials, 
half pound square ints. Send stamp for —— E SHARP 


* S807 Argyle pees Baltimore, ‘Ma. 


FREE GIFT COUPON. 


CUT THIS OUT. 


We take this means to introduce our beautiful new 
style Oleograp hs, in black and gold mats, oval opening, 
into eve acighborheod. They 2 are the most beautiful 
household ornaments ever seen, and are cheap to any 
purchaser at $3.00 per doz. ; but to every reader of this 
paper who forwards this coupon and 60 cts. to pay for 
packin 8 and postage (the package being quite heavy) 
we will send 12 [5 wanples free of charge. 

J Do not miss this opportunity, as you can get your 
money back by — one or two, an mer ¢ thus secure the 
balance for nothing. Address 


J. LATHAM & CO., 
419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE LAW BOOK. 


wer ee 


THE rate of legal interest in New Jersey has been re- 
duced from 7 to 6 per cent. A good move. 

UNDER common law a teacher has the right to pun- 
ish a child by whipping, etc., the same as the parent, 
while under his charge. The punishment shall not be, 
however, unnecessarily harsh or cruel. 


Nores bear interest only when so stated; but, after 
maturity, all notes bear legal interest. When a note is 
payable on demand, interest can alone be charged after 
the demand has been made. A note given by a minor is 
void. Altering a not€,in any manner, by the holder, 
makes it void. 


To MAKE a perfect and unobjectionable will is of the 
utmost importance, and somewhat difficult. Many people 
neglect their wills until it is too late, which is a great 
mistake. All wills must be in writing, with the testa- 
tor’s fall name attached, unless the person making the 
same be prevented by the extremity of his last sickness, 
when his name must be signed in his presence and by 
his express direction. In some States two and in others 
three subscribing witnesses are required. In Pennsyl- 
vania, in lieu of witnesses, the will may be proven, pro- 
vided the signature is authenticated by the oaths of two 
respectable persons. Witnesses should write their re- 
spective residence to the signatures. 

EptToR FARM JOURNAL :—Please inform me through 
the columns of your r if money invested in mort- 

on real estate is taxed under the laws of roy 


gage 
vania ; if so, is the law generally enforced? 
Bucks County, Pa. 


Mortgages are taxable for State purposes in this State 
by Act of April 4, 1868. Mortgages and other securities 
for money owing upon real estate were made exempt 
from taxation for county purposes in certain counties, 
and by subsequent acts also extended to other counties, 
so as to embrace with few exceptions (among which is 
the county of Bucks) nearly all the counties of the State; 
so that it appears in Bucks mortgages are taxable for 
both State and county purposes, and in Philadelphia, 
Montgomery, Chester, Delaware and other counties in 
the eastern section of the State, only taxable for State 
purposes. As to whether the laws are enforced we are 
unable to say; but we have no doubt there are persons 
holding mortgages that are not reported to the assessors, 
and who thereby avoid paying just taxes. None of this 
class reads the FARM JOURNAL. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper "benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering any ad- 
vertisement in this paper, will please state they saw it 
in the FaRM JOURNAL. 











Gos FOR. HATCHING after Keune 15. 8. 8. 
Ham burgs, $2.50 per 13; Black Java Bantams, © me pers. 


era Spencer, Mass. 


GGS! EGGS!! EGGS!!! Light Brahmas and 
Plymouth Rocks, winners of 17 premiums. Eggs $3 for 15; $5 
for 30; carefully packed and Cree, to express. Some choice 
birds for sale. ALT’ F. hy 
College Hill Sean 


a : _ Poughkeepsie, N, 
‘Hses FOR HATCHING ‘at $2 per dozen, from 
first-class Rock and a. Lenore. Iso, 


stock of A 
from fine common ak crossed with at 50 cts. 
a teen sy 8. YEARSLEY 
: Lima, Delaware County, Pa. 


>LY MOUTH ROCKS and P. Cochins. T can supply 
above, securely packed and delivered at express 

office; ro. 2 a 
W. V. McKENZIE, Jr., Box 367, 
‘Rahway, N. 


EGGS FOR HAT CHING, 


From A No. 1 BROWN LEGHORNS and PLYMOUTH ROOKS. 
fresh Eggs for $1.00. Address JOHN D. ERNST. 
Franklin Iron Works, N.Y. 


DARTRIDGE COCHINS EXCLUSIVELY. Birds 


race gg ms og mee age yr eng ny and y 
hi nad at Providence ET * Haws $6.00 per 18, « 

: a or 26 eggs 
$5.00, Warde", beusd Bitte Se 


G. W. BRADLEY, ‘Hamden, Conn, 


ee Cochins,) Birds direct from 


E EUREKAS 
fine. aay 3 - cr dozen: White Leghorns 
See eeee™ eee nora ta, 
BROWN LEGHORNS, 
And Golden Penciled Hamburgs; strains, Bonney and 
Nellis’; ms | ia ee McMillan, A few Choice Birds 
for sale. Eggs @ for 13.' 0. B. FLAGLER, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





LACK A RED Galen. PEN Pas 1. a eee 
+ the Beecher 4 
ish Willow legs ook, a6s0 for is and B. B. R f Game 
TAMS, all to nent 
ot. f. SEETER, Hawley, Penna, _ 
Py NEVIUS, Ne North Branch, J. Fifty White LEGHORN 
Pullets for i best 


dn gute tn Walle I ants strain, 83.00 r doz. 


Seen ara trun. #0 per dr, Pekin Ducks 0 per 


EXT TRA is% ing for eat sale at at prise t to al suit th suit thetimes. War War- 


ranted pure. Send for 
eames PO Nag oy Co., Pa. 
THITE | CRESTED ting Bad FOWLS. for 13 
My fowls are larger, h: crest n1S.- 68 better 
formed than those usually seen on exhib SS valeed twelve chick- 
ens from one sitting of thirteen py nd ig express or delivered to 
| business part of Philadelphia. Address. 
LEVI OBERHOLTZER, Pheenixville, Pa. 





S75, L. WHITTLESLEY, HAMILTON, OHIO. (Lock Box 20 
Breeder of DARK BRAHMAS, exclusively. Carefully selected 
and bert strains. ty AL hatching, $2.00 per 
dozen. forsale after ber = 
aw Send Circular.-“@@ 
) et ene ~* ge ROCKS, HOUDANS Sag DOMINEGUE — 
and has ah of ex without of lane” 
HIRAM WOO 
Address, _ 
Peay ¥. 
from premium 
mM. CE rn ‘ree N. ve is 


PR mie. eR it Ghitsciatteatly 


Slee what is wanted 








rr pia wes tacos ta os 


“Albo, DO DOMINIOU Fo Se Lbon 
SATISFA 








White ‘A reer —- G8 fro 1.7 Pie 
Leghoms can im your esdars 
L. A. FOOTE, 
+ Deansville, Oneida Co. N. Y. _ 
American Dominiques. 
EXCLUSIVELY. 
Eggs $2.50 per dozen. 
GEO, K. HAWLEY, 
Glenns Falls, N.Y. 
BE EAU TIF ~ GOLDEN 8. BANTAMS, AND 
LIGHT BANTAMS; Bantams, 
with combs and white ear-lobes. Tremen- 


Brahmas 5 aened and bred with ~~ ffften care on ex- 
tensive g grass 1 runs, Address J. 5. HOFFMAN, Williamsport, Pa. 


EXCELSIOR POULTRY-YARDS 
i vO binds. B. Hecke, L ng ney eh We se Re 
Sliver Pencilled and 8. > ad Hambargs, Pekin Ducks. sebright, 
B. B. R. G. &8. D. W. oom i reg 


FOR SALE, Bemcnsat tag: Pe 


5 itams, etc.. R 
13, Bone and O. Shell prepared for Poul and Land extilioges. 


FOR HATCHING, Ten ‘Cones aaa ia 
E G to name, from my standard WHITE TEGHORNS: 
viz : Cockerel XL, con of Roscius 4477, and Pullets from my Prize 


Cockerel at the last Boston Show 
No. 210 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


PARTRIDGE COC ri3. W.H. Todd’s celebra- 
ted stock BROWN LEGHORN PH Ea ess $3 Todd, Pierce & Beard 
Strains. Satisfaction guaran N SOBER, Jr. r., Danville, Pa. 


























E. . COMEY Bake ot York” sir StH 


—- ‘a8, will sell EGGS from his best and largest Fowls at for 
or “oe for 39, carefully and delivered to express in 
TON. E REST Is ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 








I I WANT the addresses of all who are interested in keepin ng 

Eeen for a length of time to send their names an 
receive a Practi: Treatise on pecmaving | the same for several 
months in stone jars. Enclose 12 cen’ 


ALDEN BRADFORD, Tiverton, | R. I. 





From Kn ved P. oe White and Brown Leg- 
horns at $2.00 per 13. Also, Cunningham’s Patent 
Butter Worker For sale by 
4./. H. CUNNINGHAM, 
Chenango Bridge, New York. 


Rob’t Vi W. . Taber, 


Breeder of Vine Leet B 50 per giiwe of 13. Ad- 
dress R. W. TABER, P "0: Box 48, we rd, M 


EGGS & Writes ey r 13, from imported first class stock. 


ster ‘and Black “ag Silver and 
ae and 








American Rose-Com Doings, 


op ee CIRCULAR. 
ISRAEL NE IN, SUFFIELD, CONN. 
OULTRY AND EGGS.—Send for Price List of Pure Bred 
Poultry and Eggs. Down to bottom prices ; 50 varieties. 
Address, Cou. J. LEFFEL, 
__ Springfield, Ohio. 


EGGS $I. 50 per DOZEN. 


LEGHORNS mean, B. Hamburgs, G. Polish, B. B. R. 
e Games ee ae a4 Aylesbury Duc 
ot 5. SATTERTHWAITE. JR., Jenkintown P. On Mont. Co. , Penn. 





V. KEITH, Breeder of pure-bred B. and - w. Leghorns, P 
© Rocks and Silver 8. Hamburgs. Eggs fromh choice Birds, 
$1 00 per 12 ; Rouen Ducks, $2 00 per 13. 
Deansville, Oneida County, N. Y. 
Le. from Light and Dark Brahmas and P. Cochins, Williams’ 
;. White Boardman Smith's stock ; B. Leghorns, 
several yards 0 f selected Birds, and 8. 8. Hamburgs from stock of my 


wr One Dollar per doz. Address, 
. BULL, "Box 48 ae New er York P. 0. or Saybrook, Conn. 





t ht Brahma. Br Brown Leghorn 


Plynott NS or 


times by 











PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


HE BEST LAYERS ; the best table fowls; the best sitters; the 

best mothers, and the best for all ordinary purposes. My strain 

have taken more prizes than any other during the last two years in 

this State. Eggs: 13, $1.50 ; 26, $2.50, and 45, $4.00. Address, 
__N. . B. _PAYN: E, New Britain, , Conn. — 


Laying ure umesosss. 7 peas 
‘ac ines. $150 for 15° or 5.0 pet ro. Ham: 


Plymouth Rocks and Brow Reg Eggs, 
trom chat “ye fowls of fine strains, ‘gh for 15; ce siajean 
B. R. B llica Hill, N. J. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS. 


I am breedi ards: Yard No. 1. Cock Duke of Falls, 
mated with ten AREF ULLY ot SELECTED HENS, and pullets scor- 
ing from 85 to 95 ints and of the best n_in the country. 
Yard No. 2. Cockre! ce mated with ten CHOICE pullets of 

size markings. Allthe above are standard birds, and of real 
merit, and mated to insure the best results. a! -ked 
and delivered to express at aca per dozen. ard N .00 per 
dozen. J. BORLAND ,Penn ‘Valley. Pa. 


BROWN LEGHORNS 


clalty. Medal and diploma awarded at the Centennial. 
Eges! br setting, 1.00 for 13, delivered to express in Boston 
GE A. PARKER, P. O. Box 4657, Reading, Mass. 


Bl ACE BRR ANTES RED GAMES. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING 63. per 13, bred from the 
finest English and ey strains, bay eyes, willow 
legs. A zengugnets bate teed; if not will due 











plicate the order. JOM bertville, N. J. 
(je Kant Ge, Bae es WHITE LIGHORNS. 
“Cock Lord Clyde. 

nepehing 3 — ~ 


only, $2.00 THOS. "TIPLADY, Box 63, Darby, Del. Co. Pa. 


EGGS ‘$2. 00 PER DOZEN. 


Twelve varieties. Gomes 6 Cpeeiene. Satisfaction 
N & P. F. SPAH 
€ -arlisle, Cumb. Co., Pa. 


LIGHT .BRAHMAS. 


AP % nl best strains. Pad OTHER WLS 5. A hy A Cocke 

is for sale. Eggs setting: ng season 1878—¢2. 

Packed in best poeannen on oat ae Gelivered pa Bam “aa 
JOSIAH A. BO vorm, Chester Co., Pa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


The BEST Fowls for the Farmer. 

I am breeding from six yards. All extra fine birds and from the 
best strains in the country. EGGS r 13. Carefully 
packed and warranted pure. J. BOR ND, 

PENN VALLEY, Bucks Co., Pa. 


PITNER’S CHICKEN CHOLERA POWDER. 


The attention of Farmers and Poul: rs is cal e fact 
that the above-named pre; — wil CERTAIN hats CURE “AND 
PREVENT CHICKEN CHOLERA. It has been c= ied - 
many places and has come to ed as an essent 
Price, 25 cents per package it. Ask your ~~ 1 12 
it, or send 25 cents and reaive a i Package by 2 by mai Dy ge — the 
naeaee aN fey gtons 

arke min 

N. B.--The trade supplied by Sconaen, tealboas’ & 602 gy 

Street, , Philadelphia, 


E EX. HOG Ss made a specialty. Also White 

——— Turkeys and White 

Leghorn Chickens. Correspondence solicit D. ALLEN, 
Breeder and Shipper, Av OMDALE, Che ster Co., Pa. 


TJERD REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE, 
WEBB SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, 
IMPROVED CHESTER WHITE SWINE, 


RIOR BRONZE TUREEYS, 
Bred and for sale 4 A EASTBURBN REEDER, 
“ Rabbit Run 


Farm,” NEw Hope, Bucks county, Pa. 


ESSEX PIGS, 


To be farrowed in April and May on at5 ot old, in rota- 
tion as ordered, ey ty each. Also a few of last fall's Pigs 
Sows and Boars,) fi to breed. now, for $10 each, Address ‘0 
RNST, Clay Mines, ‘south Amboy, iv. J. 


TO SHIPPERS AND PRODUCE DEALERS. 
SEND YOUR 


Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Poultry, Beans, Peas,&c.. 
or any other farm produce, to the reliable firm of 


JAMES W. HARRIS & CO., 
General Commission House, No. 26 New Washin ston St., 
Boston, Msss. Price currents furnished and prompt honest returns 
made. ' Reference cash. 


RUE’S HAND CULTIVATOR 
AND SEED DRILL. 
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* WINNILNI9 


CEO.W.RUE, HAMILTON, OHIO. 
a THE ORANGE COUNTY SEE 
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See Advertisement 
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The Gape Worm—How to Kill it. 


“The Gapes”’ probably destroy more chicks than all 
other diseases and ailments combined. Most poultry 
raisers are aware that the trouble, known by this name. 
is produced by a small worm in the wind-pipe, called by 
the learned “ sclerostoma trachealis,” but sufficiently 
designated in the vulgate as “gape worm.” It is a para- 
site and has its origin in an extrinsic source. Our own 
opinion is that it is the larve of some insect and is sim- 
ply a phase of alternate generation, which is common in 
insect life. Presuming the progenitor to be an insect, I 
think its habitat is the ground, and that it never rises 
far above the surface. Chickens placed at a little eleva- 
tion escape gapes, and none catch them but on ground 
infested with the insect. The chick feeding on these 
grounds inhales apparently either the insect or its eggs, 
and the larve are hatched in the folds of the mucus 
membrane, about the top of the wind-pipe. To this they 
attach themselves by a sucker-like mouth and grow till 
they interfere with the chick’s breathing. A single 
worm will not cause serious trouble, nor do several of 
them, until they grow to some size, and occupy, with the 
slimy mucus that collects around them, nearly the whole 
calibre of the trachea. Then the chick gasps or gapes 
for breath, and is said to have the “gapes.” When the 
worm once gets a start it stays in its place until it is re- 
moved or until the chick dies. There have been many 
methods employed to rid the chick of the parasite, 
mostly of a mechanical character. Some use a feather 
stripped of the plume on both sides to nearly the point ; 
then the plume is trimmed short with a pair of scissors 
and introduced into the trachea and, by a dexterous twist 
and sudden withdrawal, the parasite is drawn out. Some, 
instead of the feather, use a horse hair, doubling it and 
introducing it into the wind-pipe, and, by a twist and 
sudden withdrawal, bring out the worms entangled in 
the folds of the hair, All these methods of removing the 
worms by use of such instruments require some degree 
of skill and dexterity, but in the hands of an expert they 
are successful, though it is a troublesome and tedious 
task to bring through a large flock by such methods. 
Others protect the young broods by placing them upon 
the barn-floor, or in the wagon-house loft, or some such 
elevated position. This will prevent the disease while 
the chicks are thus kept, but it is bad for the chicks, and 
mostly gives them cramps and rheumatism in the feet 
and legs if kept on cold floors long, and they are then 
useless, and might as well not have been hatched. 
Chickens must get to the ground, and they may as well 
take their chances with the gapes as to be shut up on 
cold, sunless floors. 

Another method is to oblige the chicks to inhale a 
dust, as of fresh slacked lime, or the fumes of some vola- 
tile substance, as of turpentine, carbolic acid, etc., or 
even of pepper or tobacco. This method, or some modi- 
cation of it, is claimed by some to be the best in general 
use. The inhaled dust or fumes sicken or kill the worms 
and the chicken can cough them out, but the chicken 
may sometimes be killed too. 

Another method is to protect the chicks by adminis- 
with the food. Some say a pepper- 
corn once a day will do the business; others say a mor- 
sel of gum camphor put in the drinking water every day 
is a protection. Still others mix a small quantity of 
coal oil in the feed, and claim that this will protect. It 
is well known that both camphor and coal oil are insec- 
ticides, that is, destructive to insect life. Their insec- 
ticide properties are so grest, that, like carbolic acid, 
their fumes will kill most parasitic insects. These 
remedies are worth trying, and where gapes are very 
troublesome some of them may be profitably employed. 





The Turkey. 


The turkey is one of our best table fowls, perhaps it 
may properly be placed at the head of the list. With 
favorable locations and surroundings it may be profita- 
bly raised. This implies room, fields, forests. Rough, 
hilly, wooded land, even if it be mountainous, 
is as good for raising turkeys on as the finest arable 
land. In these uncultivated districts the only draw- 
back is the presence of enemies, such as foxes, raccoons, 
and other wild animals, but even these are not very for- 





midable hindrances, as thousands of excellent turkeys 
are annually raised in the mountains of Pennsylvania 
and Northern New Jersey, and among the high lands of 
New York. But whenever room is at command, whether 
in arable or uncultivated districts, turkey raising may 
be may be made profitable, and should be encouraged. 

Within the past ten years there has been a marked 
improvement in the size and quality of turkeys. They 
are larger, of better colors, not quite so wild, and there- 
fore more easily managed. Both size and beauty have 





BRONZE TURKEY. 


been improved by the introduction of blood from the 
best wild stock. 

The Bronze is now the leading variety with those 
who raise largely for market, being preferred on account 
of its great size and apparent hardiness. 

Every one knows the turkey as a restless, roving sort 
of abird, They need room and will not thrive without it. 
They are among our very best foragers, and will wander 
all day through fields and forests, picking up insects, 
worms, berries, seeds of plants, ete,, requiring little food, 
and growing very fast after they-begin to “ show the 
red.” The hen is secretive and will be tolerably sure to 
hide her nest, necessitating a diligent search to get the 
eggs. The nest must be looked for and found, since the 
eggs will generally be lost unless they are brought home 
and placed under hens to hatch. The turkey hen gen- 
erally lays two litters of eggs before wanting to sit, hence 
the importance of finding the eggs, if one wishes to save 
them. The turkey hen is a good sitter, and will do best 


_if let alone entirely when she is incubating. She will 


generally hatch all her eggs, if they are good, and will 
bring off her young when they are ready to leave 
the nest. 

Now is the time to see to the little things. They are 
quite tender and easily injured while under a week or 
two old. The best thing to de is to place a large roomy 
coop in adry, warm, sheltered place. Confine the hen 
in this, and place boards twelve to eighteen inches wide 
on their edges, enclosing the coop, and allow the young 
poults to run about in this pen. The coop should be 
made of slatted material, so as to allow the mother tur- 
key to see her brood at all times, and to aliow the poults 
to see her, and go to her whenever they want to, Of 
course, this coop and pen must be kept clean and sweet. 

The feed of the little turks must be given with judg- 
ment. For the first few days they need but little food, 
but by the time they are five or six days old they need 
regular feeding. The best feed for them is bread crumbs 
and curds until they are ten days oid, then coarse corn 
meal and curd, three or four times a day, as long as they 
are confined to their pen. When the poults are ten 
days to two weeks old they must be allowed their liberty 
with their dam to go about the fields and hunt insects. 
The only thing now to be guarded against are dews and 
rain storms. A drenching shower is very hard on young 
turkeys and often destroys them when exposed, but with 
proper care no loss need occur on this account. After 
the poults begin to show the red, that is, when they begin 
to show red about the head and its appzndages, they do 
not need much care, for, from this time forward they 
grow and thrive finely, only needing to be fed in the 
evening when they come home to roost. It is worth 
while to take pains to teach them to come home in the 
evenings, and the best way to do this is to feed them 
every evening before they go to roost. 





Early Chickens, 


Those who want early chickens should have them 
hatched by this time, or very soon after this date. Many 
people set hens as soon as they can get them to sit after 
the holidays ; but where necessary conveniences are not 
at hand these early chickens are a good deal of trouble, 
usually. By the first of March the sun shines warm, 
and nearly half the time, and where chicks are kept dry 
and in places where they have the fuli benefit of the 
sunshine they are much less troublesome than when 
hatched early in February as they sometimes are. Young 
chickens need some extra protection at night, and old 
horse blankets, or pieces of old carpet should be thrown 
over the coops. Straw mats such as are used by market 
gardeners for covering their cold frames are excellent 
for covering coops containing young chicks. 

Many farmers who raise early chickens for market 
keep them, while small, in an old out house, or shed of 
some kind where they can keep fire. Heat alone is act 
enough. Pure air and sunshine are absolutely neces- 
sary to the well being of young chickens. These two 
essentials are not always found in the places where 
young chicks are kept in cold weather. 
<> 
The Farmer’s Chicken. 





Use a Houdan rooster to cross with light Brahma 
hens, The produce is large, quick in growth, quiet in 
habits, good mothers, and moderate sitters. I keep no 


other kind. 8. Rurus Mason, 
Neb., Mar. 16. 








ADVERTISEM EN TS. 





Hsasre FOR HATCHING.—Dark and Light Brahmas, 
ge, Buff, B. and W. Cochins, P. Rocks, B, B. R. Games, 
1.50 for 13. White Brown, Black and Domini qe a i $1. for 13 


ekin and Coneca Ducks, $2.00 per sitting, carefull 
# PJOHN ‘CAMPBELL. Carl Carlisle, Pa. 


Thoroughly domesticated, and Felch Light 
j p §, Br abmas, the best of "their kind. Speci- 
| yl . a Turkey eggs, $5. per 15. 


ht Brahma, $3. = 
cavemen S| SP AUGHLIN, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 


Black Leghorns ‘al Coo Joiog. 


Eggs for Hatching, $2.00 for 13. 








prey K RICE, J Pirtatiela, , Mass, 


Only One Fart —Crevec 


Eggs from Premium Stock —2.00 for 13, 
ED. 8. DAVENPORT, Pittsfield, Mass. _ 


Brown Leghorn Eggs. 


T Will sell at pie per 13, or 65 for $5.00. After April ist less thar 
my regular price 
“W. F. MUCHMORE, Basking Ridge, N. J. 


EGGS, $1.50 PER DOZEN. 


aa PLYMOUTH ROCKS EXCLUSIVELY.“@a 


Upham, Bish sa Corbin, Pitman, and Hayward Blood. 
oP OW. Hi. PETHE RBRIDGE, Broad Brook, Conn. 


~ GOLDEN-SPANGLED HAMBURGS 


A SPECIALTY. 
BROWN LEGHORNS,. FR either fom $2.00 for 13, or 2 
for #8. Chicks in October. PURE STOCK 
ROBERT HADDOCK - WIL MINGTON, DEL. 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 


(WESTERN HEADQUARTERS.) My birds are bred from two two 
imported strains, and are hardy, non-setters, prodigious layers, 
teed good as the best, and for sale at low prices. EGGS 

from Selected, Pression birds only ,) expressed daily, ever. where, 
. per 13, $3. per 27, $5. per 53, Write, and mention the Farm Journal. 
DAVID 4A. STEWART, Louisiana, Missouri. 











“THOUSANDS OF CHICKENS! 








may be saved by using Gape Care. Prepared and sold by 
DR. 4A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 
_ Send stamp for circular, 


SHEPHERD PUPS 


(PURE SCOTCH COLLEY.) 
Parents purchased direct from noted breeders in the North of Scot- 
land; pups remarkably handsome and suitable for either farm o1 


house 
OUEN DUOK EGGS, from our well-known ted 
strains, $3. per dozen. FRANCIS MORRIS, “Pailadelphie, Pa. 
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p72 Those who speak quick can 
of Otto Ernst, of South Amboy, N 


Good butter wanted by a Philadel grocer. 
el \. er wanted by #, Philadelphia 
j@ April Seribner describes the Telephone and Pho- 
siadinhs penal the grant qundertal nventencel ten tae. 
par We yet have a fine lot of double tuberoses, which 


we offer our readers at 5 for 25 cents ; if by mail 4 for 25 
cents. 

ja Grimes & Garrow, of Pittsbu Foc offer to send 
pot ete applicant a catalogue their seeds, plants 


ve ae: agp ae and Southwest are re- 


ferred to D. ie Ses ot Mo., (see adver.) for White 
Leghorn stock from Imported strains. 

j@ J. William Cox, Farm, near Kennett 
Square, has purchased the estate of the late Wm 
age mag Short-Horn bull Major Andrie, 

° 

gam Read the advertisements— no frauds among 
them. No medicines, Wall street swin- 


ja Morse, next door to the FaRM JOURNAL office, 
advertises in the city papers “‘a dinner of roast turkey 
or chicken, with bread and butter, 3 vegetables and 
cranberry sauce, for 35 cents, that ‘cannot be excelled 
anywhere.” Leaving out the turkey and adding roast 
beef, the charge is 25 cents. 
The picture of Wanamaker’s “ Grand ” on 
119, gives a pretty good idea of its immensity. It 
fs one of the sights of the ci and is often thron with 
visitors and customers in all its . Moderate 
que and liberal oe tell the tale. Every 
g in this big store is strictl . te one price,” and the 
poorest person stands the same nee as the proudest 
millionaire. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 

_ ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits 
them most; therefore, our ope | in answering any ad- 
vertisement in this paper, will please state they saw it 
in the FanmM JOURNAL. 





FOR, SALE. BARE 
Aiczandsta part ot Mt Peach and Pes 





condition, part = 
of old Northern farmers; schoo 
of the Bees Address J. C, c. WAY. 
Mochessem, Del, or NATHANIEL WAY, Accoduk P.O. Va. 
A= PARTIES DESIRING TO PURCHASE OR SELL FARMS 
should consult 


GLO. BR. HRESSLER, 105 8S. Fifth St., Phiia., 
who has # large number on hand for forsaleorexchange, 


BUTTER-WORKER, 











Send for circular. 
4. H. REID, 6 N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pennoc’s Patent Road Machine 


Is of twenty-five men, It will save 
ON yOUMTH o THE ROAD TA TAX now iz being and will keep 
the roads in far better condition than by A number of 


reliable men wanted as 
‘gets nn PENMOOK, Irmaca, New York 








‘WILL LAST 


> A Lifetime. 


TH “CONRAD ” PARM WAGON. 


Sait), OS the bark enatentet, at See ons in 








ane ality of work is 
all repacta guy ay oe a eee, fr. ~~ 
— hao will be furnished with side and rear | shift- 
ing tongue, “ thim " or wood axle and 8 or 4-inch 
Soe om suey to all farm work and road 
ay = An \nterlor wagon is dear at om price xa the 
Best. Call on or ¥. i 
EDWARD NEAL, 
18 miles North (Successor to Conrap LOWER,) 
of Philadelphia. Jarretiown, Mont. Co., Pa. 


—_— pe meee at — prices. 


logue of cheap ferme ve Cambridge, Ma. 








PENNOCK’S 


PATENT PLOW SULKY, 


By its use better work can be with less draft for the team, 

the on a comfortable seat. Its form is very sub- 

Fand tbe telly for governing the width and dep of the 
Pennock Manufacturing Co., 

KENNETT SQUARE, Chester Co., Pa. 





"9 & 0. WARD, PRODUCE COMMISSION 


POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, ‘ETC. = 
Also Agents for Hornby’s Steam-cooked Wheat and Oats. 
No. 279 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
[Het’d 1845.) Reference, Irving National Bank, New York City. 


THE DINGEE & GONARD CO’S 











ge 


Me eas Peete ee; z 
eo i Extra. 

gd HAYES 

5774 ssuhers Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 








are. ee GARDEN CALENDAR 1878. 
es ee list of VEGETABLE, FLOWER and 
pe — le bad fae and noen gveey Gar- 


41d Onccinat We Eniia., Pa. 


ger 2esair 
free. J.T. ney Re 


-| FARMERS & GARDENERS 


Send for Price List of agg oy ey Vagearins f SEED 
POTATOES and other Seeds, SENT FREE. Add % 
Box 76 E. B. JENNINGS. Soururonr, Conn. 











ATALOGUE OF 








FELTON’S WONDERFUL NEW BERRIES! 


A BLESSING FOR EVERY RURAL gt Please send for 
Illustrated Catalogue. GIBSON & BEN 
Nurserymen and Fruit Growers, Woodbury, N. J. 

















STEEL WIRE FENCE 


eee idicilatee eae: or Single Steel 


Wire. Twice as Strong as Iron. 


Cheapest, Most Durable, Thoroughly Eficient. 


For particulars and prices address 
SEAMLESS STEEL WARE & FROG CO., 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


Double Harpoon 
HORSE HAY FORK. 


BEST IN THE WORLD! 
Descriptive Catalogues sent free. 


Pennock See enmnetne tng Company, 
KENNETT SQUARE, CHESTER CO., PA. 








FARMERS’ 
BONE AND FERTILIZING 


COMPANY. 
DS ney received the Highest Medal and Certificate of 
Merit at the great Centennial Exposition at Philadel- 
phia, call the attention of all interested in a good, honest 
Fertilizer to their improved list for 1878. Superior to any in the 
market for the price. Analysis Guaranteed. 
HIGH GRADE NITRO-PHOSPHATE, 
HIGH GRADE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
IMPROVED ACIDULATED PHOSPHATE, 
TREE, VINE AND PLANT FERTILIZER. 
Send for a circular. PURE GROUND BONE. 


T. W. TREGO, Treas. J. W. STRAWN, Sec’ 
W. A. FISHER, President. “ 


Se | oman, 
No.1 PERUVIAN GUANO. 


The subscribers ha’ vingeffected an a an arrangement with the Peruvian 
Government Agents by which they have constantly on hand 


Pure No. 1 Peruvian Guano. 
~— m ne vg See amar has a yg oo in ey mag 53 
SELL L NO GUANO BUT WHAT WE RECEIVE DIRECT t FROM 
GOVERNMENT STORES. 








on receiving but anicle. Bena fon fo: dane ive samatae 
none a cle. r tive 
wn CHRISTIAN & — 
No. 141 North Water St., Phila., Pa. 


CHEAP MANURES. 


Formulas furnished free, and Fertilizing Chemicals of 
our own manufacture or importation supplied for any formula at 
lowest prices. WE GUARANTEE EVERY ARTICLE WE SELL. 
Write for circular and prices for 


GROUND 8. C. PHOSPHATE ROCK—Piain or Dissolved. 
GROUND BONES—Raw or Dissolved. 
BONE CHARCOAL. 

OIL OF VITROL. 

GROUND LAND PLASTER, 
MURIATE OF POTASH, 
SULPHATE OF SODA, 

NITRATE OF SODA, 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SULPHATE MAGNESIA. 
SULPHATE OF POTASH (Kainit). 


Ataree HARRISON, BROTHERS & CO., 
Gray’s Ferry Chemical Works,* 
[Established 1793.] PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PERUVIAN GUANO 


Imported direct from Peru by the un gommigned some of the Peru- 
vian remnant and sold dy ‘She follo' ing brands 


No. 1 Peruvian G dard, nope, ‘ct. Ammo. 
Ammo. 














No. 1 Peruvian pee om 
The above are Raw Peruvian Guanos and are sold a rted. The 
following brands are sold according to analysis, w: guarantee 


of same 

No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO—RECTIFIED. 
No, 1 PERUVIAN GUANO—GUA NTEED. 

? PERUVIAN GUANO, 


Pamphlets on Peruvian Guano, its pn ct brands under vane it 
is sold, and brief directions for using it, will be furnished 
applying to HOBSO UBTADO 
reet, New | York. 


IMPORTANT ‘NSM RAISERS 


M ANUFACTURERS. 


THE PHOTO-ENGRAVING DEPARTMENT, 
of the 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF ENGRAVING, 


Call attention to their process for making Relief Plates from Photo- 
graph Negatives, without the intervention of pencil or graver. 


Also, Reproductions of 
ENGRAVINGS AND PEN-DRAWINGS, 
Enlarged or Reduced. 

The Plates made by us are superior substitutes for Wood 

Tothe Raiser wishing to advertise his animals, this offers the 

best means of obtaining the most and life-like representa- 

ittogapheputves or Hencbrawing, and ina few nye ecetve 
es or. Pen-Drawings, a na few 

from us Electrot; my pes to to print from, Oat pluses are the Cheapest, 


Best, and most 
Send to us for Saatintive circular. Address, 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF ENGRAVING, 
Office 435 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Factory, 512 Pine St. 





mium , is’ greatl 





etc, Our catalogue IS 


SF are standard machines: thousands in 
EUFURT, aoe ag all and other medals. So 
oo popular ia a eet for 1878 


Z ALLEN’S PLANET JR. HAND SEED DRILLS AND WHEEL HOES 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE SIL 


have token the CENTENNIAL VER, 
or combined : the awk tool f culturist Pre- 
THE FP 


for 1878. PRICES UCH REDUCED. oS. nones 
ae t bolted frame, polished cast a teeth oe t clevis, 
8. L. & CO., No. 229 Market Street, hia, Pa, 
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ANNIVERSARY. 

First Anniversary of Mr. Wanama- 
ker’s ‘“‘Grand Depot.” Was it suc- 
cessful the first year? Is it to be 
continued? Etc. 


The twelfth of March marks the 
first anniversary of the opening of 
the dry goods sections of the Grand {@ 
Depot. It seems a fitting time to ; 
present our best compliments to all | 
who have helped in the new un- § 
dertaking. 

Many persons have considered || 
the enterprise an t, and jim 
many express and manifest a warm 
interest in building up in Phila- 
delphia an pores Hin dh the like 
of which New York has had for | 
a long time. Therefore it seems 
proper to say that the business done 
at the Grand Depot during the year | 
just closed fully confirms our ex- 
pectations, and settles to the com- 
mace satisfaction of the writer all 

oubts of its success. The facts | 
c- beyond question, that never 
fore in one year were so many 
goods retailed in Philadelphia by 
one house. This, in the face of the 
times, and with an imperfect, un- | 
tried and hurried organization, 
encourages us to believe that, with 
the experience now had, the com- 
ing year will find us doing far | 
better service for our customers 
than was possible in the past; and 
this, we are sure, will add to the 
successful running of an establish- 
ment that we never believed Phila- 
delphia too small to have. 

e labor to increase the impor- 
tance of the city, to add to its B 
employments, and increase the 
convenience of shopping to the 
817,000 of her residents, and the 
800,000 more whose homes are in 
the outlying towns and vill , to 
whom Philadelphia ought to be an 
attractive resort. The floating 
population that made our streets 
so lively and our stores so busy 
during 1876 may become permanent 
by due enterprise and joint action 
of Philadelphia business men. 

No city in the Union has so large 
a body of trained, industrious and 
worthy workmen and workwomen 
as Philadelphia, and their idleness 
and consequent removal to other 
cities can averted only by en- 
terprise that will give work and 
bring people to the city, will also 
benefit those who judiciously in- 
vest their capital. 

Referring to the Grand Depot, 
we have, during the last three 
months, made many changes for 
the better. 

At first it was im ble to de- 
cide how best to locate certain 
classes of goods, and, necessarily, 
changes had to be made. The 
present arrangement of the various 
stocks is now regarded as probably 
permanent. 

Goods of a kindred character 
have been located near together. 

Better assortments of goods have 
been obtained as we have grown to 
understand the people’s wants. 


None but patient and 
painstakin chases hire been re- 


tained, the service has been 
"iP eystems of\estlestingg the cash 

e system 
and dalivering parcels has also 
been greatly improved, so that in 
no large store in any city can cus- 
tomers be safely served more qin It is always 
important to buyer as well as seller to provide against 
mistakes, if possible, though it may require two minutes 





Silks 
Dress Goods 


Cloakings 
Flannels 
Linens 
Muslins 
White Goods 
Laces 
Ribbons 
Trimmings 
Embroideries 
Fringes 


Neckwear 
Gloves 

Toilet Articles 
Stationery 


longer. 

The rinciples of the business are not in any way 
modified. e propose to sell everything throughout 
the house uniformly cheap, so that articles that are well 
known, and new articles that all persons may not be 
judges of, will be alike yen : 

We propose to sell at quite low prices, in order to 
sell large quantities, which will serve just as well, and 
* We “atkins te on purpose to satisfy th ple, and, 

e our e , 
therefore, take back any article if faaraek te 
condition within sesnmale time, and pay over what we 
received for it. This rule includes dress patterns, 


Mourning Goods 


Zephyrs and Worsteds 


Flowers & Feathers 





cote Very 





wh 








Bird’s-eye View, John Wanamaker’s Grand Depot, Thirteenth Street, 


SPRING, 1878. 


The principles of— 


and 


or ‘‘only to see the fashions.”’ 


the mail. 
Very respectfully, 


; JOHN WANAMAKER, | 


Thirteenth and Market Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Grand Depot. 





ribbons, velvets and dresses, unless the latter are altered 
under special instructions. ae 

The stock of goods at the Grand Depot is intended 
to include the finest as well as the lower qualities of 
goods, and it is curious to note the difficulty which is 
sometimes in convincing people that qualitities are some- 
times up to the highest standard when the prices are, 
for various reasons, so much lower than has been 


common. 

Each department of the house will be in the hands of 
skillful and watchful persons, and must improve from 
day to day under the system inaugurated. 

Grand a is an expensive , located in 
the very heart of the city, and admirably adapted to the 
business conducted in it. The expense of carrying on 
business is always smaller where the largest quantity of 


HE second year of the General Dry Goods Business 
at the Grand Depot is just opening. 

say that what was deemed an experiment, the first 

year, experience proves to be a success, and we now 66 

propose to greatly improve on the first plans. 


1—A uniform low price for everything throughout 
the House. 


2—One Price and no partiality. 
3—Politeness and Patience to rich and poor. 


Returned if buyers return gods (even 
though Dress Patterns) in reasonable time 
uninjured. 


A very large stock of all kinds of newest Dry Goods 
always on hand, arranged on one floor with plenty of 
light to see them. A thousand people can easily be waited 
on at one time. Where so many goods are selling every 
day the people are sure of getting only fresh goods. 
Earnestly desiring to serve the people well, and inviting 
them to visit the Grand Depot whether they wish to buy, 


If not coming to the city to see the magnificent 
new stock for Spring, send for samples, describ- 
ing class of goods wanted. We do a large business through 





Ladies’ & Misses’ Suits 
It is proper to 


Sacques & Cloaks 
‘6 =6Underwear 


Hosiery 

Upholstery Goods 
Blankets and Quilts 
Trunks and Valises 
Rubber Goods 

Horse Covers 

Men’s & Boys’ Clothing 
Hats 


Shoes 





is distributed. The economy thus attained is an 
important consideration in these times. By the rapid 
turning of into cash, even though small profits, 
new and fresh stock can always be offered to our patrons. 
These considerations, together with our unbending pur- 
pose to make the house always worthy of the confidence 
asked for it, justify us in commending the Grand Depot 
to the fair consideration of the buyers of this great city 
and those who live adjacent thereto. Orders by mail 
receive prompt attention. 
Those who only come to see are assured of a cordial 


welcome. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
GRAND Depot, THIRTEENTH STREET, 
Prom Philadelphia Inquirer of March 9. 
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MEMORANDA. FRENCHS | £2: came foc Meerangen Protea 


fm The names of over r2 ,000 new subscribers have SELECTED | STRICTLY PURE 


month. We have room for a few more. PARIS GREEN, 











SOLID MERIT! 


Grant's “Excelsior” Hay Fork. 


eee ee ee ee 


pore” 
Weight only 12 
very fare STRENGTH den and DURABIETIN 























fa-To those rpose to erect wire fences on the ; 
plan = last vad we state that we have the pat- LAND FRENCH, RICHARDS & CO., mer should write Postal for lar, giv 
poe thaw wr ee es at cost to ent ieee ata ae County Hight may be Red. Addrem = 
GRANT £ 00-, 
bey PLASTER. | ; oe Avenue one Srirnie. ot Se. Concordville, Del. Co.,.Pa. 





[7 bed post-paid by Mail or Exprese 5 strong, ~ Heebners’ Horse Powers, 


WITH 













poke he py. 7 one stint punpenes mulling 06: pie Se Gila ECHOFF TOMATO Patent Level Tread and Speed Regulator. 
pa Volum I. of the FaRM JOURNAL closed with for $1.00, 100 for $3.00, or 200 for $5.00. | circulars to POY Threshing en , HEEBNEE & 8ON, : 
Sess eee, Volume II. will close vi Am F ipention Lansdale, Montgomery county, Penna. 
‘ the October number will open 4 ies ma 
IIL, in new form and size of page. We give this in- WIRE (=zs eo gaan. od he pan 
formation to those who file the numbers a view of recommended by yi Farm Journal, (or 
gpa ae "Best Annealed Wire “ok 





NCE. | soe coat, RENT st Pnita., Pa., , 


7 Or 207 SHIPLY ST., Wilmington, Del. 


hung up in our office the wall 
of amy Paar w . Btrt Or TREES, === ==" TREES, 
HURN POWERS.—We are now manufacturing the 


of 
sufficient to prize it ly a lication 
Desctniy was uecled ai,thin too, ant if th lo es compioe 500 ACRES OF TREES! 
best Powers for tereing nd be found in the country, both end- 


and accurate as the © high character of the publishers in- | At Wholesale and Retail. Pears, meal hae and She anew Si sar tat Powers far G oo de Sennd Se She pects Sa 


duces us to believe it is, it should find its way inte and Small Fruits. 
y. We Bir Beech, Wet be mh, Weesing ee neni a Y,, maples, made. Send for cuts. Wr 9 Gitbertevinis, Otago Oe, 3 = 




















house, , dwelling and pee =: State. ee bier. 
wonder already how we ever got along out it. h 
T= mee are having a oe dl many — at the Jackman, 3 years, ex rand Bother sre oes, P THE “LILLY” f 
armers change— e@ number increases. ince our Moss, T Roses d Shrubs tb M 5 
cpuidutaloguas  apgolalgey Butter-W orker. 


issue we have put in place Peter Grant & Co.’s hay | prepaid. Catalogues free. REDU ED PRICES. 
, quite a sovelly Senden & Co.’s butter worker, Address T.C. + MAAWEN jeneve, Be ¥ 
sample colors + ‘Harrison’ 5 er ss. town and BRS | Z ; 
country paints. e have aiso received for sale sev 5 
fine varieties of seed corn—Golden Dent—grown by * H) IGHLAND HARDY. F 
se Prolite, ae evel Merit, of” Me Pa., Blunt’s Ot Hundred The Highland Hare Hardy Rasp- 
ite c. wn ° ontgom rry me Ke 
county, Fo ani We. 8. Lipp incott, of Lg Di Aibany, New York. 
N. J., and Mammoth White estern, wn in Bucks 
county. og sales of Pennsylvania irst Premium 
Corn, of which we have the entire crop, have been very 
larze, aud we can still supply, in small quantities, any 


ESEe 


We guarantee it the best and cheap- 
est ——— =e the ae No hard 
labor; mixes sal orough 
and ku =i the milk out with 5 - 
10 minutes work. Circulars sent on 
receipt of stamp. 


HENDERSON & CO., % 
ae _ 816 Bace St., Phila., Pa. 


V ASKETS 4 RW _ en 
BL ne CRATES BROOM CORN SEED, 








of our friends who wish to give it a trial the coming ? _ ged 

season. Ss farmer who thinks he hea a finer quality mail you and Zou 20d ham on tated Pie List of Cratesand Baskets. brash, ood length ripen. arly _ ee fy ae 50 ets. 

of corn, with deeper grains, and proportion of Sait ft ht aaakatine large quantities. Sauple of brush’ and seed’ at thé’Farm Journal 
to oa. is con to send it Ron. want to best ventilated, Prices low, DISBRUW MFG Co., Rochester, N-Y- office. Address RN ef ati 





sell the best tha 
RL ent rash of business in the SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 
over we shall devote more time to filling PRICE-LIST FREE. 
bem spear eznhon room — rendering it of greater | » 4 3. ©. WILLIAMS,, Montclair, New Jersey. 
Since writing the above Mr. Merrell, of Mon IMPROVED 








GREGG & BOWE. 


Manufacturers ate te Light Rs 


CARRIAGES, 












county, has brought us a model of a gate-latch, which he HYDR AULIC R A X {S REPOSITORY, 
-E. > Twelfth & Arch 8 
uses upon his farm. There is no swag to a gate where ran Paraah matagnte on pine N. E. cor HILADELPH ag hy om. 





this latch isused. There is no patent on it, and farmers WH 
are welcome to call and see it, and adopt the idea. It is x ‘awarded Medal nnd Diploms mt the Cen. whit.” Finest Physician Carriages a specialty, 


simple amen and effective. SS 
nae ae a maine Se wie s beet 8 Wrame’s | KPT) oe FRUIT FARM AND NURSERIES 
ee eee The GREATEST OFFERS OF SEEDS, * PLANTS, and FLOWERS Ever Made. 


“AY? &@ Catalogues and list of great offers FREE. Send for it. GRIMES & GABROW, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
then AD VE RT ‘ISEMENT S. - ie BRAMER & RANDALL'S 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits PULVERIZIN or. HARROW, 


them most ; therefore, our readers, in answering any ad- 
vertisement in this paper, will please state that they saw 
it in the Farm JOURNAL. 


TRON Ty COLLEGE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


and complete, practical business 
college inthe United States, = at at any dime 
_ For Tense Sa Jars | ITH, A. M., Principal. 


and smal! Sap he. 25 cts. structions, 
ene iran ce 




















com bination fence, Port- 
oe eee Mie 


Box 122, Worcester, 


tet BASLE AND | ggg tg PEAS. 

it Henigrses REEDS. and Orertueat of @huben 
FIELD and FLOWER fon SEEDS of the purest and feta oes ality a 
low prices. Seed Potatoes of the finest « emma’ Bo 


ham, Extra Early Vermont, etc 
‘No. 133 MaRKeEr Street, a Philada. 


BUTTER WANTED! 


Bet aertach soles pat tae ne Satin, os Oo wens. A ROTARY, VERTICAL PLATE WHEEL HARROW. 









































Full mark ee Fee aate Cae ovary week. Refers to the editor 
Farm J “Wn H. be Sey OER oooer, ITS VALUE ESTABLISHED BY ABORTIVE IMITATIONS. 
r. Sth and Green Streets, Philadelphia Pa. 
conconD. IT HAS NO EQUAL! 
10, OO it Sadi fa ug per 1,¢00. | Economizing Time! Saving Labor and Money Securing the Largest Crops! 
Box tnd packing tre. Send for descriptive price ice list. Address No Wonder there are Over 10,000 in Use! 
RANDYWINE RASPBERRY PLANTS—Per- implement FO: SUGHLY PULVERIZING THE SOIL are made UNE "Ko siernt ssc an syle of thie unequaled 
y 7 = fi THE a pn PRACTICAL JOINT WHEEL HARROW 
Feper 0.6 f 5 1,000. Pa spe Cane, same the order By expres expres, Can be z a jointed to a stiff harrow at the pleasure of the epeunten, in @ moment’s time, and does not INVOLVE A LAW- 
Peragus and wberries at est raies, I have a fine lot of 80 Us Burr FOR IN. EMENT nd PATENTS to the seller or purchaser, a8 is the case with its imitators. AGENTS WANTED. j 
o° Seattle Onagian itd | Oe WARRIOR MOWER COMPANY, } 
GEO. BALDERSTON, Colora, Ma, LITTLE FALIS, N, ¥- ; 























